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AYING - TIME was 
over when Ainslee ran 
about again. Sinny was 
perfect in playing Jack- 
% straws, for his little, lean, 
black fingers never jog- 
: gled as Ainslee’s fat, 
i stumpy ones did; but 
Ainslee said he never 
= wanted to play them any 
more, because he should 
always - think he had a 
eut foot if he did. So 
Seis they were put away in 
the poe with gH dominoes, and the Tivoli 
Board, and the Mansion of Happiness, which they 
had n’t succeeded in very well, because neither of 
them could read the names under the pictures; 
and now Ainslee spent all his time in the barn- 
yard by the hen-house, where with the greatest 
pains he and Sinny had made for themselves a 
house from a pile of old boards, by tilting them 
up against the hen-house, and resting. the ends on 
an old bench. 

From this they sallied out to the woods or 
garden, bringing all spoils back to it. Here in a 
box with a glass top was Ainslee’s great brown 
caterpillar, supplied each day with fresh green 
leaves, and always expected to turn into a butter- 
fly at any moment. Here, too, stood a big box, 
which Uncle Ainslee had cemented for them, and 
so made water-tight, and in it were two tadpoles, 
a small green frog who had been tadpole number 


one, and a turtle just the size of an old copper 
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cent, that ate all the flies Ainslee and Sinny gave 
themselves time to catch, and could have eaten a 
great many more. Under a flower-pot in a cor- 
ner lived two black crickets, who never chirped 
till after dark, and must have wondered all the 
time where the light had gone, for never a bit 
did they see, except when Ainslee lifted the pot 
moment, to find out whether or not they had run 
away. ‘Two black beetles had lived under it at 
first, but they had dug out immediately; and now 
Ainslee, who had heard Uncle Ainslee tell about 
the Chinese putting crickets in a dish and letting 
them fight, was keeping these for some rainy day, 
when he intended to try the experiment. 

“ They sings so loud every night,” said he, “I 
don’t believe they want to fight. I guess Ameli- 
can crickets is better than Chinese ones.” 

To-day, tadpole number two showed two little 
legs and was swimming about briskly, while the 
turtle sat on a stone that Ainslee had put into 
the box to play it was a rock, and. looked as if he 
had n’t had flies enough and felt that he had 
never been properly treated. 

Ainslee’s father was very fond of Natural His- 
tory, which is something that you little people, 
particularly those of you who live in the country, 
might know much more about than you do, just 
by keeping your eyes wide open, and watching 
the habits of every bird and insect you see, and 
Ainslee was getting old enough to spend much of 
his time in finding out the ways of spiders, and 
bugs, and worms. 

Both big and little people too often think of 
these creatures as disgusting things, which they 





must crush and kill as fast as possible; but Ains- 
lee, who had never been taught to be afraid of 
them, came walking in with speckled spiders, 
and long red and green worms, and kicking, 
sprawling bugs, till Grandma said it was a 
mercy that his life was spared, and he was his 
father all over again. Sinmy was interested, too, 
and his little woolly head was taking in knowl- 
edge which the district school would never give 
him, and which he, some day or other far in the 
future, might in turn give to his children. 

This morning, however, he was more inter- 
ested in his pocket, for there was something in it 
which jingled, and though he said not a word he 








kept his hand there till Ainslee could n’t bear it 
one moment longer. 

“What ts you got in your pocket, Sinny ?” 
said he. 

“Two cents,” said Sinny. “Granther give 
em to me ’cause I picked the big wheelbarrow 
full of chips twice. I’m goin’ to spend ’em to- 
day.” 

“T’ve got a three-cent cullency,” said Ainslee, 
“ that papa gived me. Let’s go down to the vil- 
lage and spend them both to time.” 

“ Your mother won’t let you,” said Sinny. 

“Yes, she will,” answered Ainslee. “ You 
stay here and Ill go ask her.” 
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Ainslee was gone some time, and came back 
with a clean face and hands, and a hat with a 
whole brim. 

“Mamma says we must walk slow,” said he, 
“cause it’s hot; and she says she trusts us not 
to get into mischief, and hopes we shall both be 
good.” 

“ Well,” said Sinny, “let’s come right. along, 
then,” and the two children started down the 
road. 

The village was nearly a mile away, but the 
same road which passed Grandpa’s house, and led 
over the river to church; also led to the village, 
and there were beautiful maples all along the 
way, and a cold little spring which bubbled up 
under a rock, and tasted better than ice-water. 
Ponto was with them, and which of the three 
went most out of their way it would be hard to 
tell. Ponto examined every bush and thicket, 
as if he were sure of a woodchuck at least; and 
wherever he went Ainslee and Sinny trotted after, 
to see what he was doing, till, if they had been 
any thing but boys, they would have dropped down 
with weariness. 

By the side of a farm-house was a pond, and 
here were sailing some goslings, while an old 
gray gander and two or three white geese stood 
on the edge overseeing them. 

“Oh! the dear little gooses!” said Ainslee ; 
“let ’s catch one, Sinny.” 

“The gander ’Il run after you if you do,” said 
Sinny. 

“ He would n’t do such a thing,” answered 
Ainslee. “ He ’d be afraid.” 

Ponto settled that question by jumping in sud- 
denly among the geese. The old gander stood 
its ground, giving Ponto a nip with its bill that 
sent him off howling; then, seeming to think 
Ainslee had something to do with it, turned hiss- 
ing and ran toward him. 

“He’ll hit you a clip — run!” shouted Sinny ; 
and they did run, never stopping till they found 
themselves on the grocery steps. 

“ My, ain’t I hot ?” said Sinny ; “ let’s sit still 
a minute.” 

Over the way was a druggist’s, and looking in, 
Ainslee saw a soda-fountain and some bright 
bottles of sirups on the stand, while the druggist 
stood behind in his shirt sleeves. 

“Ho!” said he, “there’s soda-water. Papa 
buyed me some soda-water once. Let’s get 
some instead o’ candy.” 

“ What ’s it like?” said Sinny. 

“It’s sweet, and bity, and cold too,” said Ains- 
lee ; “ come over ayd we ll get some.” 
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They crossed the street, and the druggist came 
forward. 

“I want two glasses of sweet soda-water,” said 
Ainslee. 

“Sarsaparilla or lemon?” said the druggist. 
Ainslee thought lemon sounded best, and so said 
that, and two foaming glasses were given them. 
Sinny coughed and spluttered, but at last drank 
his down from a sense of duty; while Ainslee, 
who had finished his, stood watching him. Then 
he took out his three-cent bill, and Sinny his two 
pennies, and handed them over. 

“This won’t do,” said the druggist. 
fifteen cents more.” 

“ But we have n’t got but those,” said Ainslee. 

“Then you ’re a bad boy to come in and get 
soda-water in that way,” said the druggist. “It’s 
the same as stealing. You ’ve got to pay for it, 
right away too, or maybe I’ll send you up to 
the jail.” 

Ainslee and Sinny began to cry. “I did n’t 
know it was fifteen cents more,” said Ainslee. “I 
never did have so many.” 

“ Go home and tell your mother what you ’ve 
done, and come back quick with the money, or 
Ill be after you,” said the druggist. 

Ainslee and Sinny left the store heavy-hearted. 
Ponto ran and jumped before them, but they 
waiked slowly on, not even looking when they 
came to the little pond, where now the geese and 
goslings were swimming together. 

“Mamma said we must n’t get into mischief,” 
said Ainslee. “I did n’t know I was a-going to,” 
and he cried again, till as they went in at Grand- 
pa’s gate, and the thought of what he had to tell 
came over him more fully, the sobs merged into 
a roar. 

“ What is the matter?” said mother, running 
down the stairs. “Are you hurt, Ainslee ?” 

“No, mamma,” sobbed Ainslee, “only I did 
get into mischief.” 

“What have you done now?” said mamma, 
anxiously, 

“JT -buyed soda-water for Sinny and me, and 
the man said it was fifteen cents more, when I 
gived him my three cents and Sinny’s two; and 
he said maybe he’d send us to jail” — and here 
both Sinny and Ainslee screamed in concert. 

“Mercy on me!” said Grandma, coming out 
of the dining-room. “ Ainslee ain’t hurt again — 
is he?” 

“No,” said mamma, “he has only been exper- 
imetting in the village ; he and Sinny have been 
buying soda-water on credit, and the druggist 
does n’t like it.” 


«“T want 
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“JT should n’t think he would,” said Grandma. 
“ What are you going to do about it?” 

“Neither of them knew the price of a glass,” 
said mamma, “though Ainslee should have asked 
me before he went; and as they did n’t mean to 
do wrong I shall pay the druggist myself when I 
go to the village, and Ainslee will know better 
another time.” 

Ainslee’s face had gradually cleared, and 
mamma ended, he said, — 

“ Then we won’t have to go to jail, mamma?” 

“No indeed,” said mamma. “ Now run and 
have your face washed, and then you shall have 
some lunch.” 

Sinny received a cooky from Grandma and ran 
home, while Ainslee, after getting up-stairs, felt 
so tired and sleepy that he lay down on the bed 
and went fast asleep till nearly tea-time. Even 
after supper he was still tired, and went to bed 
very early, while mamma and Uncle Ainslee 
walked to the village and paid the druggist, who 
said if he had known who Ainslee was he should 
have told him it was al right; but of course it 
would never do to let any boy who wished get 
soda-water on credit. 

Ainslee waked up next morning as fresh as 
ever. At the breakfast-table Uncle Ainslee, who 
had been reading Du Chaillu’s “ Travels in 
Africa,” was talking to Grandpa about gorillas, 
and describing some he had seen in New York, 
which Du Chaillu had brought there. 

“What is gorillas?” said Ainslee, who had 
listened with the greatest attention to an account 
of Du Chaillu’s first meeting with one. 

“ They are a good deal like the ourang-outang 
which you saw last winter at the menagerie, only 
very much larger and stronger,” said his father, 
who had come up from the city in the night, and 
astonished him by being at the breakfast-table 
when he came in. “I have the book in my valise, 
and after breakfast I will show you the pictures.” 

After breakfast, however, somebody came, and 
Ainslee, getting tired of waiting, weut out to his 
house. Sinny was there, holding a little tin pail 
and looking very important. 

“ What is you got, Sinny?” said Ainslee. 

“Got a shiner,” said Sinny; “’live too. I 
caught him in our brook, and he just swimmed 
right into the pail — when I put it into the water.” 

“Put him into my Agqualium,” said Ainslee, 
delighted, “ and let ’s see what.the tadpoles ’ll do.” 

Sinny tipped the pail, and the little silvery thing 
slid in and then swam wildiy about, as if not feel- 
ing at all at home in this dark box. The tad- 
poles paid no attention to it; the frog was fast 
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asleep under a stone, and only the turtle came 
paddling along and put up his head to find out 
what was going on. 

“He wants his breakfast,” said Ainslee, and 
he threw in some cracker-crumbs and a fly or two 
that he had brought out. 

Just then he saw his father walking down 
toward the old summer-house in the garden, carry- 
ing a book. 

“Come along, Sinny,” said Ainslee, “ papa ’s 
going to tell me about pictures;” and both ran 
to where Mr. Barton had seated himself. It 
would take too long to tell you the many strange 
things which Mr. Barton told them about gorillas, 
— how some were so strong that they could take 
a gun, and break it in two as easily as you would 
a pipe-stem, and one blow from their great hands 
would kill you in a moment ; how afraid of them 
all the different tribes of negroes were, and how 
few of them had dared to go with Mr. Du Chail- 
lu when he hunted them. Each picture required 
sv much explanation, that they were not half 
through the book when mamma came out and said 
she was going to the village with papa, and Ains- 
lee could go too if he wished. 

“ Come and see my beautiful shiner first,” said 
Ainslee, and all went together. 

“ He’ll be lonesome — won’t he?” said Mr. 
Barton. “If you had two or three they would 
be company for each other.” 

“ May n’t I go to the brook with Sinny and 
get some? I’d rather than go to the village,” 
said Ainslee. 

“I’m afraid he ’Il tumble in,” said mamma. 

“ No, 1 won’t, mamma,” said Ainslee. “I'll 
be real good.” 

“ Well,” said mamma, “tdke your lunch with 
you, and you can eat it in the meadow;” and 
Ainslee ran off delighted. 

“1’m going a-fishing, Grandma,” said he, as 
he went into the house. 

“ What you going to fish with?” said Grandma. 
“You ’ll get the fish-hooks in your hands and be 
hurt dreadfully.” 

“T ain't going to fish with a hook; I’m going 
to fish with a tin pail,” said Ainslee. “Let me 
have a teenty one, Grandma, and please put my 
lunch in it, cause I’m going to eat it under a 
tree along with Sinny.” 

Grandma filled the little pail with cookies, and 
looked as if she was more than half a mind to say 
that he ought not to go any way, though she said 
not a word more, and Ainslee danced off, down 
the hill on which the house stood, and through 
the beautiful meadow to the brook which wound 
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through Grandpa’s land. It was August now, 
and the great heat had dried it up, till what was 
in spring-time almost a river, was now a narrow 
stream hardly up to Ainslee’s knee at its deepest 
part, and with a belt of white stones on either side, 
that a month or two later would be covered again, 
when the rains began to fall. 

Three great buttonwood-trees stood together 
by the brook-side, making a cool and pleasant 
shade. Here Ainslee sat down and unlaced and 
took off his high boots and put his stockings in 
them, for the day was so warm that he felt sure 
mamma would let him wade, as he had done the 
week before, while Sinny stepped into the water 


. and splashed all about. 


“ You stop a-doing that,” said Ainslee, “ you ll 
frighten all the shiners ;” and he stepped in softly 
and sat down on a big stone in the middle of the 
brook. 

“ Oh here’s all the cookies in the pail,” said he ; 
“let’s eat ’em now.” 

“ No,” suid Sinny, “let ’s put ’em under a tree 
and eat ’em after we ’ve caught a fish.” 

So the cookies were emptied and put on some 
leaves, and before very long two little shiners 
were bumping their noses against the side of the 
pail, trying to swim straight ahead as they had 
always done. 

“They don’t know nothin’,” said Ainslee ; “ they 
might keep still when they ’re in a pail; let’s eat 
the cookies quick and take ’em up to the Agualium, 
and then we ’ll come back and sail pea-pods.” 

So the two children ate lunch, and then Ains- 
lee put on his boots without lacing, and ran up to 
the house, leaving Sinny to catch another fish if 
he liked. 

The shiners swam around quite at home in the 
box when Ainslee put them in, and then, he went 
into the kitchen for some pea-pods and broom 
splinters. Ann gave him a handful, and he pulled 
out the peas as he went along, and ate one or 
two. 

Uncle Ainslee as he passed by, came out of the 
summer-house which overlooked the meadow. 

“ What are you going to do now ?” said he. 

“I’m going to sail boats,” said Ainslee; “you 
come too — won’t you?” 

Uncle Ainslee followed on, and sat down under 
the buttonwood-trees, while the children stuck the 
broom splinters into the peas for masts, and sailed 
them back and forth. 

The soft summer wind was blowing; the brook 
flowed slowly, just rippling over the pebbles, 
and the grasshoppers chirped from the hay-field. 
Uncle Ainslee’s eyes grew dreamy, and he seemed 
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to be looking far away, beyond the great mountains 
before them. 

“Tell me a story,” said Ainslee, suddenly 
coming out of the brook; “I’m tired of swim- 
ming boats.” } 

“What about?” said Uncle Ainslee, rousing 
himself. 

“ About a boy,” said Ainslee. 

“Well, answered Uncle Ainslee, “ when I 
was a boy and played by this brook, I used to 
look up to that tall mountain, and wonder what 
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was behind it, and this morning I have been 
thinking of some of the things I have seen since 
I went away from it, and of one which came to 
tay mind I will tell you now.” 


Uncle Ainslee’s story is one I think you will 
all like to hear, and when the next number of your 
beautiful “ Riverside Magazine ” is brought home 


to you, you may find it there. 
HELEN C. WEEKs. 





THE BITING FAIRIES. 


Once when I was a little child, 

When Spring with wakening beauty smiled ; 
When maples shook their tasseled heads 
Above the green earth’s grassy beds, 

And tossed their baby-buds on high 

To meet the glance of bluest sky ; 

When mateless birds their love-songs sang, 
Till all the air with gladness rang ; 

When all things else were bright and gay, 

I wronged the beauty of that day. 


I quarreled with my little brother, 

And disobeyed our darling mother ; 

I struck Janet with anger rude 

Because she said I was not good. 

A naughty spirit ruled my play 

Through all the morning of that day, 

And in the sunny afternoon, 

Still sadly, sadly out of tune, 

With basket on my arm I strayed 

Where blue-birds sang, and squirrels played. 


If any thing could make me good, 

I thought ’t would surely be that wood 
Where mosses soft rough tree-trunks grace, 
And drooping branches interlace, 

And shadows flicker all around, 

Like fairies dancing o’er the ground ; 

And where sweet-smelling pines have spread 
Soft carpet meet for fairy tread, — 

Ah! when I reached that quiet spot 
Ill-feelings all must be forgot. 


There, softly trailing o’er the ground, 
Pink-fleshed and sweet May-flowers I found, 
_ Just peeping out their dainty heads 
From warmest pine-clad winter beds. 
I gathered some, with loving haste ; 
A nosegay made with childhood’s ‘aste, 


In which the pretty partridge-vine 
Its scarlet fruit did intertwine. 
But still, unhappy feelings came 
Of anger, discontent, and shame. 


With checkerberries from the hill, 

My basket next I tried to fill ; 

But where last year so many grew, 
The ripe red bunches now were few. 
The shining leaves were everywhere, 
But under them the stems were bare. 
Quite tired and vexed, I wandered back 
Across the pleasant woodland track, 
And found a tempting mossy bank 

On which, to rest, I quickly sank. 


A summer glow was everywhere, 

And summer insects filled the air. 

“ You came too soon, you foolish things,” 
I said ; “Jack Frost will bite your wings 
And freeze your blood, and make you pay 
Full dearly for this early play.” 

I closed my eyes, and seemed to hear 
Them answer in my drowsy ear. 

Then through the wood, I saw a band 

Of elves come tripping, hand in hand. 


All leaping, flying, through the wood, 
Close circling round my head they stood. 
“Oh! she’s a naughty girl,” one said, 
We 'll bite her pretty lips so red; 

We ’ll pull her hair, and pinch her cheek, 
For fretful words I’ve heard her speak.” 
Then all the fairies flew at me, 

So furious, I could hardly see ; 

They bit and pinched me till I cried. 
Then on my nose one sat, astride : 

“ She ’s punished well,” I heard him say, 
“For naughty deeds of one short day ; 
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I think she will not soon forget, 

What comes to little girls who fret.” 

“ Now run where checkerberries red 
Grow thick and ripe,” another said ; : 
“ Behind this grove upon the hill, 

Your basket quickly you can fill ; 

If while you search your heart is kind, 
And generous thoughts are in your mind, 
clow it will give your brother pleasure 
To share with you your crimson treasure. 
Now wake! and what I tell you mind, 
Or you no scarlet fruit will find.” 


I started up, and rubbed my eyes ; 

I looked from trees to sunny skies ; 

No fairy forms were in the air, 

But insects floating everywhere. 

Could so much pain a dream have been? 
No! on my hands and arms were seen 
Full many a bite, that smarted sore ; 

My tingling cheeks were covered o’er. 

“ Where then have my tormentors flown?” 
I asked aloud, in wondering tone. 
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A large mosquito singing near 

The answer gave, “ We still are here! ” 
I laughed at my strange dream, and rose 
To leave in haste my cruel foes. 

But still, I thought, “ May it not be 
This was a lesson sent to me ? 

All day no pleasure have I known, 
Because no kindness have I shown.” 
And so I left the darkening wood 

With mind intent on being good. 


For my dear brother I would fill 
My basket on the grassy hill. 
Red-ripe and thick the berries grew ; 
All that the fairy said was true, 
And soon my basket running o’er 
With happy heart I homeward bore. 
Since then I’ve seen full many a May, 
But still the lesson, learned that day 
I slept within the fragrant wood, 
Comes to me when I am not good. 
When conscienve stings, I seem to see 
Those little fairies biting me. 

M. H. 
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Havine travelled some fourteen or fifteen 
miles through snow aad woods, up hill and down 
dale, over long, wearisome ponds and marshes, 
we felt so fatigued and sleepy that we resolved 
not to remind the Captain — who, by the way, 
was as fresh as a daisy — of the story which he 
had promised to tell us. But after the tea-things 
were cleared off, the hearth swept, the lamp 
trimmed, the Captain’s pipe lighted, and Martha 
arrayed in her “best bib and tucker,” — a fine- 
looking young sailor, George Leslie, mate of a 
merchant vessel, and an old crony of the family, 
dropped in. Happening to find a vacant seat 
near Martha Ann, he flung himself into it, sailor- 
fashion; and pretty soon we had him and the 
Captain outdoing one another in marvelous ad- 
ventures. The old salt, however, had more to 
narrate of a trip across the Bay than the young 
salt of a voyage to Brazil, or up the “ Straits.” 
It is astonishing how little sailors can tell of the 
countries they visit. To be sure, they don’t go 
to take notes or make observations, but only to 
trade, and get home as quickly as possible. 


George was an intelligent, sharp-eyed fellow, and 
saw more and could tell more of the lands and 
ports he had seen than most seamen. As the 
old man was totally unacquainted with the world 
beyond his own coast, he could only somewhat 
incredulously puff his pipe while Leslie was 
“running down the trades,” or looking out for 
breakers in St. George’s Channel; but the mo- 
ment the mate’s ship came inside of Cape St. 
Francis, Conception Bay, then the old man was 
ready to pounce on him if he was out the tenth 
of a point in the bearings of a reef or cape. The 
consequence was, they soon got into a dispute 
about the exact position of a dangerous rock 
called the “ Sugar Loaf.” 

“ Why, bless your seven wits,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ I ought to know how that rock bears, and 
where he is, and all about ’en. I’ve sid ’en time 
and time agin; and eight and forty year ago, 
this blessed day, that rock, onto which many .a 
pore fella loss the number of their mess, was the 
savin’ of my life. Yes, the nineteenth day of 
Febooary. I was a young fella then, George, 
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about your age; and I lived down on the North 
Shore. That was six year afore I went skipper 
0’ the Good Intent. Well, to make a long story 
short, the night afore the nineteenth, jess arter 
tay, I was settin’ down into the chimberly corn- 
der a-greasin’ of my boots, when who should 
come in but pore Sea Drover. Sam and I was 
like two brothers; his hand was into my pocket 
and mine into his, and whatever I said he swore 
to. Sam, he says to me, says he, ‘Tom, what 
do ye say to havin’ a crack at the pigeons to- 
morrer?’ ‘ Well,’ I says, ‘ pervidin’ it’s a fine 
day, I have no objexon, Sam.’ Well, the next 
day was a fine day, sure enuff. ‘Chere wasn’t a 
capful of wind in the bay, and the air was tim- 
pret; so we took a punt, and our guns, and a 
little grub, and started off jess after breakfast. 
We rowed out into the bay, rounded the pints o’ 
land, chattin’ and talkin’ away very pleasant 
about this and that, and about Sam’s gittin’ mar- 
ved, and all our hopes and egspectations, kippin’ 
a bright look out at the same time for a duck or 
a pigeon, or whatever may be goin’. ”"T wan't 
long afore we see a flock o’ pigeons about fifty 
fethom ahead, so we rowed along to get them 
within range. But you know how they dives 
and swims, swims and dives, and comes together 
and sip’rates, and don’t give no chance worth 
riskin’ a load o’ shot at. Howsomedever, we fol- 
ler’d and foller’d, and sometimes got nighst enuff, 
and had the gun to our shoulders, and down 
they ’d pop agin and we’d be lookin’ fur ’em in 
one place when up they ’d come in another, so 
leadin’ us away we did n’t mind where. °T was 
a long time afore we could give ’em a towrowser ; 
but when we did, a half-a-dozen of ’em never 
dove or swam agin, the pore critters; one was 
only wounded, and he I caught and shut my eyes 
and knocked ’en on the backstock of my gun to 
put ’en out o’ mesery. 

“Well, we didn’t mind how the time was 
goin’; we was as happy and merry as larks, 
when bimeby Sam says, says he, ‘Tom, the sun 
looks sickish.’ I looked up, and sure enuff, he 
looked like a lump o’ butter in a dish o’ porridge, 
and the scud settin’ in from the nor’east. Says 
I, ‘It looks as ef we was goin’ to have a little 
dirt ;* but I reckon it won’t come much afore 
night. ‘ Anyway,’ says he, ‘we’d better get 
back.’ 

“ Well, we was over ten mile away from our 
place ; but as we had the wind on our quarter, 
we didn’t give ourselves much consarn, and 


* Dirt is a common expression for bad weather in Newfound- 
land. 
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rowed along leisurly. The sky was gettin’ 
thicker and darker every minute, and little fine 
snow began to hit us in the eyes, and the cold 
kep’ increasin’, and bimeby we loss sight ov the 
land ; for we was out in the bay a good bit. 

“We weren’t alarmed, bless you! We 
thought we knowed where we was, and shaped 
our course about no’thwest-and-by-no’th, as we 
guessed ; for we forgot a compass, like fools as 
we was. There wasn’t much lop, the wind 
bein’ off shore mostly, but considerable of a 
ground-swell was settin’ up the bay; and we 
could hear breakers roarin’ inside of us along 
shore. And now we begin to feel the cold a-nip- 
pin’ of us; and we didn’t spake a word to one 
another, only pulled and pulled for dear life, 
making little headway, either. At last Sam he 
says to me (and I shall never forget my feelin’s 
when he said the words), says he, * Tom, I can’t 
pull no more, —I’m done!’ 

“He was one of those fair-face, delicate sort 
o’ boys, as could n’t stand much, so I says, ‘ Gee- 
long !’ I says,‘ wot er ye goin’ fur to do ef you 
don’t pull ?’ 

“* Goin’ to sleep, he says; ‘for pull I can’t, 
any more,’ says pore Sam. 

“I knowed wot the matter was. I knowed 
ef he gid in to his feelin’, we was both dead min, 
so I purtends to make a joke of it, and I says, 
‘ Well; you ’re a pooty fella, no doubt, not to 
be able fur this little cat’s-paw!’ So he puts in 
again a spell; but soon pulls in his oar, and says, 
‘Tom, let me lay down on the bottom o’ the 
punt ten minutes, and I'll be all right’ I 
would n’t listen to no sich talk as this; so by 
dint of scoldin’ of ’en and shakin’ of ’en, I got ’en 
agoin’ again. 

“ Night was comin’ on, and the snow wo’se 
an’ wo’se, and the breakers inside of us, and we 
didn’t much know where we was. Things 
looked pooty black, and to mend the matter, 
Sam, he giv up agin; and when I found I could 
n’t shame ’en, nor coax ’en, nor frighten ’en, I 
turns and says, ‘ Samson Drover, baint there any 
one ashore you ‘d like to see to-night?’ 

“He had his oar pulled in, and was all 
crouched on the thwat, lookin’ at me stiddy 
without a partikal o’ color into his cheeks. The 
pore boy was an orphin, livin’ with his uncle’s 
folks ; but he had a hankerin’ arter a nice, pooty 
young gairl of the name of Tilda Cole.” 

Happening to glance at Martha Ann, I saw 
that the mate’s arm rested on the back of her 
chair, while she was endeavoring to pick up 4 
dropped stich. 
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“*Ts there no one?’ I says,” continued the 
Captain. “Well; Sam, he looks at me stiddy a 
minute or two, and then jumps up all to onst and 
says, ‘God help me! what am I thinkin’ of?’ 
And with that he puts in and pulls like a new 
man. After rowin’ for some time, the snow 
cleared up a bit, and right on our starboard bows 
was the Sugar Loaf! ‘Thank God,’ I says, ‘ we 
knows where we is now!’ We was about two 
mile to the sou’east of the cove. 

“Sam, he never let a word out of ’en, but 
pulled and pulled. We was roundin’ the pint, 
and headin’ in for the cove, and all was goin’ on 
well, and I was thinkin’ what a hubbub there ’d 
be about us among the women-folks for fear 
we ’d be lost, and all that, when all to onst Sam- 
son springs right up and says, ‘Oh there! 
there!’ and over he falls athwart the gunnels, 
and into the sea. I was jess in time to kotch ’en 
afore he went down; but when I got ’en into the 
boat, and stritched ’en out, the pore boy was — 
no more ! — dead — dead ! ” 

Martha was wiping her eyes, while George 
was tenderly stroking her hair, — looking va- 
cantly at the old man, and beyond him, as it 
were, at the stormy billows that swallow up so 
many fond hopes. 

“ What to do, I didn’t know,” said the Cap- 
tain. “I called him, ‘Sam! Sam!’ But he 
was gone where my voice could n’t retch ’en, or 
rouse ’en arly more forever ! 

“The guns was loaded; so I takes one of ’em, 
and fires ’en off, and the report rolled up along 
the cliff as dismal as the cry of ‘fire’ in the 
night. And then I fires another, and yet an- 
other. At last I hears voices replyin’, and guns 
answering. So I keeps up ashoutin’, fur ’t was 
pooty dark ; when bumby I sees the black figger 
of something makin’ right fur me out of the 
waves as it mubby. In a few minutes it comes 
up, — ’t was Skipper Nath Cole in his boat, — 
Skipper Nath, sure enuff, an’ his two boys Rich 
and Bill comed out fur to look after we; fur 
they said Tildy was well-nigh crazy, and would 
ha’ tried to come herself ef they did n’t. 

“But where ts Sam?’ sez Rich” — 

“ Father!” exclaimed Martha in a husky voice, 
“tis all foolishness to tell any more about that 
now! Somehow it never seemed so —so; well 
— law! but there, hark a’ me! ’Tis one of 
father’s old stories, and [ s’pose he must tell it,” 
said she, laughing and jumping up to trim the 
lamp, which indeed badly needed her gentle ser- 
vices, for a great black cauliflower of soot had 
formed in the dusky flame while we had been 
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absorbed by the story,— it was like the tiny 
plume of a fairy’s hearse, and sharply did the 
dilated eye of the simple maiden watch the sable 
cinder as it fell. If it took the direction of any 
one around the hearth — it was a sign of death ; 
but it dropped nearest the andirons, and wae 
wafted by the strong draught into the fire, — and 
so we were all safe for this night at least. 

“Yes, George,” said the Captain, abstractedly, 
after he had ascertained the fate of the ominous 
cinder-snuff, “I — I think I oughter know all 
abou: he — about the Sugar Loaf — hey ?” 


One Saturday evening, nine days after this, 
we were sitting again round the fire, but not 
quite so talkative as usual. Mrs. Scupper— 
who had a natural medical faculty — was called 
out to see a neighbor. George Leslie had sailed 
for New York several days previously ; Martha 
Ann was alternately sighing and sewing; Cap- 
tain Scupper, seated Napoleon-fashion in front of 
the fire, was dozing over the sparks, and my 
friend and I were reading our last letters, two 
months old, which we had just received. Sud- 
denly the old man sprang up, spun the chair 
round and sat down in the ordinary position, ex- 
claiming, “ Marthy, my maid, dost thee know to- 
morrer is my seventeenth birthday ?” 

« Yes, father, I knew it; mother told me. I 
was nigh forgetting it though,” she replied, shak- 
ing the ravelings off of her apron. 

“ Your seventieth, you mean, don’t you, sir?” 
we venture to ask. 

“ No, but seventeenth,” he replied; “for I was 
born’d on the nine-and-twentieth of Febooary of 
a lip-year, which comes only onst in four year!” 

It would be strange if something unusual did 
not mark even the birthday of such an original 
as the Captain. The family always celebrated 
the “anniversary ” with considerable festivity ; 
consequently on Sunday we had a grand piece of 
roast beef and a bouncing plum-pudding, — the 
Captain appearing in his blackest vest, whitest 
shirt-sleeves, and gayest spirits. After dinner 
we presented him with some trifling gift, such as 
he could appreciate; but the only speeches he 
made were several violent attempts to swallow. 

In the evening the whole family attended 
meeting to hear what is called the “ ice-hunting 
sermon,” a sermon preached with special refer- 
ence te the men who, on the first of March, were 
to sail in search of drift-ice and seals. The little 
wooden edificg was, at an early hour, filled al- 
most to suffocation with the sealers and their 
friends, so that the close air had the odor of a 
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forecastle ; yet the occasion was solemn and in- 
teresting. Two or three thousand of the strong 
men of the locality — the men to whom not only 
mothers, wives, and sisters look for all that life is 
worth, but on whom all classes of society are de- 
pendent — were about to venture out among the 
perilous fields and bergs of ice, where they would 
have to wage incessant war with storms and bil- 
lows. It is almost certain that for some there 
would be no returning. Many of the women 
were in sable weeds; every year increases the 
number of sad hearts and desolate homes. The 
services in the sanctuary were most fitting. All 
the hymns had reference to the sea and travel, 
and f remember how irrepressible were the feel- 
ings when Addison’s splendid lines were sung : 





of the Lord; while the prayers were the gush- 
ings forth of full hearts to Him who holds the 
sea in the hollow of His hand, who rules the 
storm, and says to the billows, “ Peace, be still.” 
The sermon was what may be called a plain and 
practical one, warning against the temptations to 
forgetfulness of Christian duties while away from 
the sights of home and the sound of “ Church-go- 
ing bells.” 

Betimes the next morning we were up and on 
the gui vive to witness the departure of the fleet. 
It was a mild day, with a soft sonthwester and a 
mottled sky. The harbor was still frozen to the 
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“ Think, O my soul! devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes 
Thou saw’st the wide-extended deep 
In all its horror rise. 


« Confusion dwelt in every face, 
And fear in every heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 
O’ercame the pilot's art.’ 
And then how tender and grateful that acknowl- 
edgment of deliverance : — 
“ The storm was laid, the winds retired, 
Obedient to Thy will; 
The sea that roared at Thy command, 
At Thy command was still.”’ 


The Scripture selections told of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in the 
great waters, — how they see the wonderful works 





depth of over a foot, so that all the previous 
night the crews had been engaged in cutting a 
channel, and when we arrived the van-guard 
were beginning to shake out their canvas to the 
breeze. The line of crafts, extending some four 
or five miles, — with their flags flying, crews 
shouting, and guns firing, — made a most animat- 
ing spectacle, which was rendered still more 
lively by the groups of people guthered on the 
wharves, headlands, and cliffs, cheering and wav- 
ing their hats and handkerchiefs. 

In company with Captain Scupper, we spent 
the forenoon on board of his son's vessel, which 
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rejoiced in the dashing name of the “Hit or Miss ;” 
but the probability is that she will “ hit,” as Cap- 
tain Tom, junior, is what is called a “ Snapper.” 
The Hit or Miss, like all the others, was spe- 
cially protected against the hard knocks of the ice 
by an additional planking on her bows, and over 
this a coating of iron a quarter of an inch thick 
or more. Her crew of forty, fine, hardy, jolly 
young mariners, were warmly clad in woolens 
and oiled cloth, fur caps, and thick boots. Their 
weapons or implements, by which seals were to 
be captured, consisted of gaffs, guns, and knives. 
Each vessel was provisioned for at least three 
months, although the voyage may not last as 
many weeks. 

Before reaching the edge of the ice, we bade 
them adieu, and turned our steps landward. For 
days before, all was hurry, bustle, and excitement ; 


but that evening, as we trudged wearily homé, 
it seemed as though some dreadful malady had 
swept over the town, — streets, wharves, and 
stores were deserted, still, and slumbrous. Stand- 
ing on the “ Lookout,” we watched the dim sails, 
till night and distance hid them from our view. 
“Well!” said the old Captain, with a heavy 
sigh, “ God help ’em! The Lord prosper ’em, 
the poor lads; fur after all ’t is a hard way of 
gittin’ a bit o’ bread fur the young ’uns and a 
blanket to wrop ’em into. But swiles* was 
made to be took, and there muss be them as 
takes em as well as them as makes money on 
‘em, which is n’t these ’em poor lads, let me tell 
you; but, as the mud-lark said to the tomtit, 
‘ We can’t all be sparrer-hawks, my dear!’” 
Harry BoLinGBROKE. 





A TRUE STORY OF A SPANISH SHEPHERD-DOG. 


Tue chief wealth of the Spanish land-owner 
consists in large flocks of sheep, and the greatest 
care is, of course, taken of them. The wool is 
particularly fine, and commands a high price in 
foreign markets. At the time of which I write, 
the laws of Spain forbade the exportation of this 
native breed of sheep, though it was occasionally, 
as a great favor, allowed by those in authority. 
Those valuable flocks of sheep are always attended 
by shepherds, and a peculiar breed of dogs, and 
when they are moved from one pasture to another, 
the shepherd always walks first, and the sheep 
follow him. If you bear this in mind, you will 
better understand those passages in the New 
Testament wherein sheep and shepherds are men- 
tioned. The well-trained dog follows the flock 
and prevents the sheep from straying. 

The Spanish shepherd-dog is a very large and 
handsome animal ; he stands very high and has a 
long tail with a graceful curve in it. He is in- 
telligent, courageous, and perfectly faithful. He 
is powerful enough to contend with wolves, and 
will fight desperately to protect the sheep under 
his care. 

As an extraordinary favor, granted by the King 
of Spain, leave was obtained to send some of these 
valuable shee) to England, and with them went 
the shepherd and his dog. They were put on 
board an English vessel and sent to Bristol. On 
arriving there, they attracted much -attention as 
they passed through the city to a fold made for 








them on its outskirts. A fence ran round three 
sides of this fold and a ditch was on the fourth, 

People came from far and near to see these 
foreign sheep. Many rich farmers sent their shep- 
herds to look at them, but the price laid on the 
sheep was beyond their means. At last the shep- 
herd of a nobleman, who amused himself with 
farming, was empowered to buy the whole flock, 
and was quite excited by the purchase he had 
made. 

When the time came for the shepherds to go to 
bed, the Spaniard walked his dog all round the 
fold, by which the dog was made to understand 
that he was not to let any one enter that inclosure, 
nor-permit any sheep to leave it, and he became 
the faithful guardian of the flock for the night. 


_His master knew that he could be trusted, and 


assured the English shepherd that no one could 
touch one of those sheep without danger of being 
torn in pieces by that powerful animal. 

The English shepherd was so much interested 
in his purchase, that he rose very early the next 
morning to go and look at his sheep. Forgetting 
all about the dog, he very foolishly entered the 
fold, paying no attention to him, though he walked 
round him and growled savagely. The man stood 
still looking over the flock until he saw that one 
of the sheep had fallen into the ditch and the 
brambles were so entangled in his wool that he 
could not get up, but was lying on his back 

* Seal is generally pronounced swile in Newfoundland. 
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helpless. Seeing this valuable animal in such a 
dangerous position, the shepherd ran to his assist- 
ance; the dog followed him closely, and when the 
man stooped down and took hold of the sheep, the 
faithful guardian sprang upon him and seized him 
by the shoulder, fixing his sharp teeth in the flesh. 
The poor man roared with pain and fear, and 
people ran to see what was the matter; but no 
one could call off the dog, until his Spanish master 
appeared, which he did most opportunely. He 
had followed the Englishman, fearing some mis- 
chief might come to him from not knowing the 
habits of the dog, and came in time to save him 
from further injury. 

The spectators of this scene were so angry with 
the dog that they wished to hang or shoot him at 
once; but among them was a gentleman who 
understood the nature of the dog, and saw that he 
had only done his duty faithfully ; he spoke to the 
crowd and pacified them for the moment, but he 
knew that the dog would not be safe in that 
neighborhood ;. and as he admired his faithfulness, 
as well as his size and peculiar appearance, he 
resolved to buy him and send him as a present 
to a friend in Wales whom he knew to be fond 
of all sorts of animals. 

Having purchased the dog and furnished him 
with a strong collar and chain which the shepherd 
held, he took them in a hackney-coach to a vessel 
about to sail for the port near which his friend 
lived. On reaching the deck of the vessel, a 
sailor, known to be fond of animals, was chosen 
to take charge of the dog, and the Spaniard put 
the chain into the sailor’s hand and gave the dog 
to him in such a manner as made Arogante under- 
stand that he had changed his master and must 
obey the sailor. 

The young gentleman to whom this dog was 
sent was playing bowls with a party of friends on 
the lawn of his father’s house, when they were all 
surprised to see a sailor approach, leading along 
the largest dog they had ever beheld; he was 
black and white beautifully marked, and his long 
wavy tail was black, tipped with white. His 
throat and breast were also white. The sailor 
warned the company against approaching the dog, 
saying he was very savage and had nearly killed 
a man in Bristol. All kept at a safe distance, 
whilst Mr. R. read a letter, handed to him by the 
sailor, which gave a true account of the dog’s 
faithful conduct, and made him very happy at 
possessing such a noble animal, though he con- 
sidered him a rather dangerous gift. The sailor 
tried to imitate the Spanish shepherd’s way of 
transferring the dog to a new master. As Mr. 
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R. readily made friends with all animals, he took 
the dog from the sailor, paid him well for his 
trouble, and led Arogante off to a large kennel 
which he happened to have, and fastened him 
securely there. Having fed him and placed a 
pan of water near him, he returned to his game. 

In a few minutes the father of the family ap- 
peared and inquired eagerly if his youngest boy 
was among the company; he had been there, but 
had disappeared. F rightful apprehensions seized 
the minds of both father and son; they rushed off 
to the kennel, fearing to find the child injured by 
the dog; but on looking in they saw the little 
fellow lying unhurt beside that strange and power- 
ful animal. The child had, in his ignorance, run 
into great danger, and his father was terrified at 
seeing him in the power of such a formidable 
creature ; but he wisely suppressed his emotion, 
and, calling the child to him as quietly as he could, 
was thankful to see him come out unhurt, and 
forbade him to go near the dog again. 

Arogante in Wales was a Spaniard in exile. 
He had lost his occupation, for he had no sheep 
to take care of; he had lost his master, and saw 
no familiar face. He never heard a familiar sound, 
and did not understand what was said to him in 
a foreign language. He was much to be pitied, 
and it was no wonder that he showed no affection 
for the strangers around him. He had a high sense 
of his own dignity, and would not bear any insult. 
One day the gardener was sorting potatoes, and 
amused himself with throwing the little ones at 
Arogante, an offense which he never forgave ; he 
always showed that he remembered it. 

Though he now had no sheep to take care of, 
he felt himself to be the guardian of the place, 
and one morning, at four o’clock, when two men 
came in a cart to carry away some potatoes which 
they had bought, Arogante would not let them 
touch them, neither would he allow them to get 
out of the cart, but kept them sitting there till 
seven o'clock, when the head gardener appeared 
and made the dog understand that he approved of 
the potatoes being carried away. 

Arogante always noticed when any one was in 
the least tipsy, and showed his displeasure at it. 
This same gardener was sometimes the worse for 
the liquor he had taken, and though he did not 
show it in his gait, the dog always perceived it, 
and would not let him go home, but obliged him 
to spend the night under some shed or in some 
out-house. Arogante had only to place himself 
in front of a man, and growl at him, to prevent 
him from advancing in that direction; no one 
dared to dispute the will of such a powerfal dog. 
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He behaved very curiously to the poor children 
who were allowed to come every morning for milk. 
He always waylaid them on their return, and took 
toll out of every pail but one which belonged to 
a very little girl; he never put his nose into her 
milk, 

There was a gentleman living near Mr. R. who 
was a sporting character, and so full of mirth and 
nonsense that fears were entertained lest he should 
provoke the wrath of Arogante. Pains were 
therefore taken to introduce them to each other, 
and to make the dog understand that his neighbor 
was privileged to ride through Mr. R.’s premises 
whenever he pleased. This gentleman was also 

warned against offending Arogante in any way, 
but he was not told what a friend to temperance 
this wonderful dog was, and how he would have 
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pleased Mr. Gough by his aversion to those who 
were addicted to drink. Late one night, this sport- 
ing character was returning home on horseback, 
much elated by the wine he had drunk. He had 
a hunting-whip in his hand, and as he passed the 
dog at a brisk pace, he hallooed to him and cracked 
his whip. He went by so rapidly that Arogante 
did not attempt to follow him; but the next morn- 
ing es he was riding quietly by to attend church, 
the dog sprung upon him, tore his clothes, and 
frightened him dreadfully. 

This was the last protest against intemperance 
which Arogante was allowed to make. The 
sportsman was so much exasperated by the deg’s 
attack on him that he made a strong appeal to 
Mr. R., who consented at last to the death of his 


dog, and that was the end of Arogante. 
E. F. 





FRANK GORDON; OR, WHEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A LITTLE boy living near Dr. Gordon’s house 
had been burned to death when playing with fire, 
and on Thursday evening Frank and Anna had 
been told how this dreadful accident happened 
and what a dangerous plaything fire was. Al- 
most the first word that Frank spoke on Friday 
morning, as he jumped out of bed, and began to 
hurry on his clothes, was, “ Well, I will not play 
with fire any more.” 

He remembered what his father had told him 
the evening before about the dangers of fire, and, 
more than that, one of the servants (it was his 
own dear nurse, Maum Betsey) had come in to 
fell him that poor Billy Sheppard was to be 
buried that day, and that the family of Dr. Gor- 
don were invited to attend the funeral. 

“T will not play with fire any more, — no, 
never!” he said; and yet Frank learned before 
breakfast-time that there are other things beside 
fire that children ought not to play with. He 
had gone to the wood-pile, taken up a big, sharp 
axe, and begun to chop upon a log. The axe 
was too heavy for him to manage, and he was 
not properly careful how he held it, and he did 
not make many chops upon the wood before the 
axe slipped and came with such force upon his 
foot as to cut through both shoe and sock, and 
make a great gash in one of his toes. 

The wound pained him, and he was scared to 
see the blood streaming so fast out of his shoe ; 
but he did not cry, nor even whimper. His 


father had taught him that it is not manly to cry 
for little hurts. So he came to his mother, look- 
ing as much like a man as he could, and asked 
her to tie something over the cut place. His 
mother looked at the cut, and her face turned 
pale, for she was troubled to see how ugly a 
wound it was, but she praised Frank for being so 
manly, and then immediately began to do for him 
what he wanted. She made him take off his 
shoe and sock, and put the wounded part in the 
coldest water that could be had, and bathed it 
until the blood ceased to flow; then looking to see 
that there were no little clots of blood, nor any 
dirt, in the cut, she bound up the toe with a piece 
of clean, soft linen, and told him that her work 
was now done, and that he must keep his foot 
quite still for several days until the wound had 
somewhat healed. 

Frank was a lively boy, and was much more 
fond of running about than of keeping still, and it 
was hard for him to obey his mother in this thing, 
But as he had been so careless in his use of the 
axe, he resolved he would be as careful «3 possi- 
ble in obeying his mother. He gathered his 
books and playthings into a room, where he per- 
suaded Anna to come and help him keep quiet. 
For several days his foot was quite sore ; he did 
no running nor jumping, and very little walking, 
but did a good deal of imping and of hopping. 

That evening they came together into the 
study as usual, and Anna said gayly to her fa- 
ther, — 
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“ Here we are; and what nice story have you 
for us now ?” 

He looked into her bright face, then looked at 
Frank’s lame foot, and replied, “I have a story 
to tell, but it will have to be about a hatchet.” 

Frank looked dolefully down at his foot, but 
said nothing; and their father went on to tell 
them 


THE STORY OF THE HATCHET. 


Not a great while after Rosa and I had that 
dangerous play under the bluff, my little brother 
Tommie was taken sick with the whooping-cough, 


’ and died. Then I had no playmate at home ex- 


cept my sister Lucy, who was three years older 
than myself, or my sister Margaret, who was four 
years younger. I played most with Margaret, 
for the reason that if my sister Lucy wanted 
playmates she could go away from home to find 
them ; but Margaret was too young to go, and if I 
did not stay with her she had nobody to play 
with. She was a dear little sister, with a face as 
bright as the daylight, and a heart as happy as 
the day was long. I played with her so much 
that I believe she began to think that J belonged 
to her, and indeed I began almost to believe so 
too. 

Well, when Margaret was about three years 
old, and I was about seven, I made her a nice 
little play-house in a corner of the yard. There 
was a roof made of boards to keep off the hot 
sunshine and the rain; and there was a board at 
one end, set on bricks, for a- seat; and another 
board fastened to the side of the fence for a shelf. 
On this shelf we kept our pieces of broken china, 
which we called our “ china-money,” and we had 
so many of these pieces that we thought our- 
selves quite rich ; and further on the shelf were 
some large white oyster-shells, which we called 
our plates and dishes; and the half of a pretty 
conch-shell, which was our tureen, and some 
long, clean, mussel-shells, which were our silver 
spoons. This was the way our little house was 
fitted up; for you must know that when I was a 
little boy nobody in this country had any of these 
nice toy-sets of cups and saucers, and plates and 
dishes, and the like, that you children can now so 
easily get. 

I remember that our favorite play was to 
carry to this play-house whatever our mother 
gave us to eat between meals, and to enjoy it as 
a dinner-party. If it was nothing more than a 
cold potato, or a piece of bread-and-butter, Mar- 
garet would divide it into several parts and put 
them into different dishes, and make believe that 
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one piece was boiled ham, and another was a roast 
turkey, or beef, or chicken, and another was rice, 
and another was something else ; but whatever 
else she had, there were three nice little oyster- 
shell dishes that were always filled with ee 
and pie, and raisins. 

When I had helped her set the table and pre- 
pare every thing as nicely as we could, she 
would take her seat, and I would go to a far part 
of the yard and then come back, pretending that 
I was Mr. Roberts come to visit Mrs. Johnson. 
As soon as she heard my knock, she would come 
to the door and say, — 

“Come in, Mr. Roberts; I am so glad to see 
you. Please take a seat on my sofa.” What 
she called her sofa was nothing more than that 
same old board set on bricks. When I had taken 
my seat she would ask, — 

“ How is Mrs. Roberts? and how are the chil- 
dren? I hope they are well.” 

And I would answer, “ Mrs. Roberts is quite 
well, I thank you, ma’am, and most of the chil- 
dren; but one of them was very sick with 
whooping-cough iast week, and I had to send for 
Dr. Cutter.” 

Then I would ask about her own children, and 
she would answer, — 

“They are all well now, I thank you, sir; but 
one of them was very sick day after to-morrow, 
and died.” Then I would look as solemn as I 
could, and ask what was the matter with her . 
child, and she would say, — 

“She was sick with whooping-cough, — and 
croup, — and measles, and — wheezles, and — 
ever so many other things; and Dr. Cutter gave 
her a whole bottleful of castor-oil and pare-lau- 
danum, to cure her, but he could not; and so she 
died.” 

Then she would screw up her little mouth, and 
pretend to be so sorry; but soon she would 
brighten up, and look pleased, and try to talk 
about the weather, and her garden, and flowers, 
and about the neighbors, just as she had heard 
ladies talk that came in to visit our mother. 

After we had sat and talked long enough, she 
would make believe that a servant had come in 
and spoken to her, and then she would say to — 
me in a very polite way, “ The dinner is ready. 
Please walk in, Mr. Roberts.” 

Then we would pretend to walk into her din- 
ing-room, and to sit at her table; and she would 
seat her little doll-daughter Charlotte on one side 
of her, and her little doll-son Edwin on the other 
side, and tell them to be very quiet and good 
children while we were at dinner. Then she 
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would help me to soup, and fish, and ham, and 
turkey, and pies, and puddings, all out of that one 
piece of bread-and-butter. And I can tell you 
we had some very nice times in our make-believe 
dinner-parties ; and I have no doubt we enjoyed 
ourselves quite as much as some grown-up people 
do, who have real houses and real company, and 
who have on their tables all of what we only pre- 
tended to have. 

Now, when my father saw that my sister and 
I were happy together, and that I loved to work 
for her, he was very glad; and one day when he 
returned from town he brought me a beautiful 
new hatchet. Oh how proud I was of it! for I 
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could now cut whatever I wanted with the sharp 
part, and drive nails whenever I chose with the 
back part. 

The first work I tried to do with it was to fit 
up our play-house a little better. We needed a 
better table. For though my sister and I so 
often had our big dinner-parties, the only “ table” 
in our house was the same shelf on which we 
kept our plates and dishes and spoons and 
“money.” So I got a broad board for my table 
top, and was preparing to drive down some short 
stakes into the ground for the table-legs, when 
all our play in the little house was stopped by a 
sad accident. 
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I had brought a small log of wood into our 
house, in order to set on it the end of the stake I 
was cutting sharp with my hatchet. Margaret 
sat near me, on the only seat we had, watching 
the work. I had sharpened two stakes, and laid 
them aside to drive in the ground, and was pre- 
paring to sharpen another, when she kicked away 
the stake from its place on the log, and put her 
little fat foot there instead of it, and said, — 

“ Here, chop this.” 

I saw she was in a frolic, and intended to 
make believe that her foot was the stake to be 
sharpened, and that she expected me to make be- 
lieve that I was going to chop it. I raised the 
hatchet and brought it down as if I was going to 





“If you don’t take it away, I will chop it.” 

As she saw the hatchet coming down, she 
quickly drew away her foot, and then we both 
laughed to see how both were only pretending. 

Soon she put her foot in ¢he same place, say- 
ing, “ Here, chop it;” and we went through the 
same motions as before, and laughed again. 

The third time, however, she put down her foot, 
and did not take it away when the hatchet was 
coming, because she saw that both times before I 
did not chop; but now J did chop, because both 
times before I saw that she had jerked away her 
foot. The sharp hatchet cut right into the in- 
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step (the top part) of the foot, and went down to 
the very bone, 

The gash was terrible. The blood gushed out 
in a perfect stream; and Margaret, who never 
could stand the sight of blood, screamed with 
pain and fright. 

For a moment I did not know what todo. I 
looked at the bloody foot; then looked at the 
bright hatchet in'my hand, and I could scarcely 
believe that my new, beautiful hatchet had done 
so bad a thing. Then I took my sister in my 
arms, heavy as she was for me, and ran with her 
into the house, calling out, — 

“Mamma! O mamma, come here!” 

My, mother came running down-stairs, and 
when she saw the blood all over her dear little 
daughter’s foot, and the big, ugly gash in the in- 
step, she nearly fainted. But it was no time for 
fainting ; she had to do something to keep her 
child from bleeding to death. She called for 
some cool water, and washed the wound clean 
from all clots of blood, and poured on a eold 
stream from a pitcher, until the bleed had nearly 
ceased to flow; then she pressed the lips of the 
wound together, and took a handful of dry cob- 
webs, and plastered them right over the cut to 
stop the rest of the bleeding, and, after that, she 
bound up the foot in some clean, soft rags, and 
put Margaret to bed, where she soon fell asleep. 
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Late in the afternoon I saw my father coming 
from the city, where he had been all day. I 
ran to meet him, and begged him to take me 
up into his gig. Then I told him how badly I 
had cut my sister’s foot, and how sorry I was for 
doing so, and said to him, — ; 

“ Papa, I am afraid I am not old enough to 
have a hatchet. Maybe I shall hurt somebody 
else with it, or may hurt myself. I think you 
had better put it away till I am older.” 

My father looked very sorry when he heard of 
what had happened, but he was not angry with 
me at all; he only seemed to feel badly, and he 
replied, — 

“ You say the truth, my little boy. You are 
too young to be trusted with a hatchet. I think 
I had better put it away until you are old 
enough, or careful enough, to use it without do- 
ing harm.” 

My sister was lame for a long time from that 
cut on her foot, and she has the mark of it yet. 
It is my opinion that little folks, of my age at the 
time, had better not meddle with sharp-edged 
tools unless they are very careful. What do you 
think, Frank ? 


Poor Frank looked down at his lame foot, and 
said something that nobody could hear. And 
there ended the story for that evening. aad 





THE BALLAD OF THE HEIR OF LINNE. 


LitHe and listen, gentlemen, 
To sing a song I will begin ; 
It is of a lord of fair Scotland, 
Which was the unthrifty heir of Linne. 


His father was a right good lord, 
His mother a lady of high degree ; 

But they, alas! were dead him frae, 
And he lov’d keeping companie. 


To spend the day with merry cheer, 
To drink and revel every night, 

To card and dice from eve to morn, 
It was, I ween, his heart’s delight. 


To ride, to run, to rant, to roar, 

To always spend and never spare ; 
1 wot, an’ it were the king himself 
Of gold and fee he mote be bare. 


So fares the unthrifty Lord of Linne 
Till all his gold is gone and spent ; 

And he maun sell his lands so broad, 
His house, and lands, and all his rent. 


His father had a keen steward, 

And John o’ the Scales was calléd he ; 
But John is become a gentel-man, 

And John has got both gold and fee. 


Says, “ Welcome, welcome, Lord of Linne, 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheer ; 

If thou wilt sell thy lands so broad, 
Good store of gold I’ll give thee here.” 


“ My gold is gone, my money is spent ; 
My land now take it unto thee : 

Give me thy gold, good John o’ the Scales. 

And thine for aye my land shall be.” 
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Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he cast him a gods-pennie ; * 

But for every pound that John agreed, 
The land, I wis, was well worth three. 


He told him the gold upon the toard, 
He was right glad his land to win ; 

“ The gold is thine, the land is mine, 
And now I’ll be the Lord of Linne.” 


Thus he hath sold his lafid so broad, 
Both hill and holt, aud moor and fen, 

All but a poor and lonesome lodge, 
That stood far off in a lonely glen. 
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For so he to his father hight : ¢ 
“ My son, when I am gone,” said he, 

“ Then thou wilt spend thy land so broad, 
And thou wilt spend thy gold so free. 


“ But swear me now upon the rood, ¢ 
That lonesome lodge thou ‘It never spend ; 
For when all the world doth frown on thee, 
Thou there shalt find a faithful friend.” 


The heir of Linne is full of gold : 
“* Aud come with me, my friends,” said he, 
« Let’s drink, and rant, and merry make, 
And he that spares, ne’er mote he thee.” § 
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They ranted, drank, and merry made, 
Till all his gold it waxéd thin ; 

And then his friends they slunk away ; 
They left the unthrifty heir of Linne. 


He had never a penny left in his purse, 
Never a penny left but three, 

And one was brass, another was lead, 
And another it was white monéy. 


“ Now well-a-day,” said the heir of Linne, 
“ Now well-a-day, and woe is me, 

For when I was the Lord of Linne, 
I uever wanted gold nor fee. 


* Gods-pennie, earnest money, é. €. part of the price paid in 


advance to bind the contract. 





“ But many a trusty friend have I, 
And why should I feel dole or care ? 
I'll borrow of them all by turns, 
So need I not be never bare.” 


But one, I wis, was not at home ; 
Another had paid his gold away ; 
Another called him thriftless loon, 
And bade him sharply wend his way. 


“ Now well-a-day,” said the heir of Linne, 
“ Now well-a-day and woe is me; 

For when I had my lands so broad, 
On me they lived right merrilee. 


+ Hight, promised. } Rood, cross. 
§ Thee, thrive. 
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“ Tc.beg my bread from door to door, 
I wis, it were a brenning * shame ; 
Yo rob and steal it were a sin; 
To work, my limbs I cannut frame. 


Away then hied the heir of Linne, 
O’er hill and holt, and moor and fen, 

Until he came to the lonesome lodge 
That stood so low in a lonely glen. 





The little window, dim and dark, 
Was hung with ivy, brere, and yew ; 
No shimmering sun here ever shone, 
No halesome breeze here ever blew. 


No chair, ne table, he mote spy, 
No cheerful hearth, ne welcome bed ; 
Nought save a rope with renning noose, 
That dangling hung up o’er his head. 


And over it in broad letters, 
These words were written so plain to see: 
“ Ah! graceless wretch, hast. spent thine all, 
And brought thyself to penurie ? 


* Brenning, burning. 
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“ Now I'll away to the lonesome lodge, 
For there my father bade me wend : 
When all the world should frown on me, 
I there should find a trusty friend.” 


He looked up, he lookéd down, 
In hope some comfort for to win; 
But bare and lothly were the walls : 
“Here ’s sorry cheer,” quo’ the heir of Linne. 





“ All this my boding mind misgave, 
I therefore left this trusty friend ; 
Let it now shield thy foul disgrace, 
And all thy shame and sorrows end.” 


Sorely shent ¢ wi’ this rebuke, 

Sorely shent was the heir of Linne ; 
His heart, I wis, was near to-brast 

With guilt and sorrow, shame and sin. 


Never a word spake the heir of Linne, 
Never a word spake he but three: 
“This is a trusty friend indeed, 
And is right welcome unto me.” 


t Shent, Shamed. 
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Then round his neck the cord he drew, 
And sprang aloft with his bodie, 

When lo! the ceiling burst in twain, 
And to the ground came tumbling he. 


Astonyed lay the heir of Linne, 
Ne knew if he were live or dead ; 
At length he looked, and saw a bill, 
And in it a key of gold so red. 


He took the bill, and lookt it on, 
Strait good comfort found he there: 
It told him of a hole in the wall, 
In which there stood three chests in-fere.* 


Away then went with a merry cheer, 
Away then went the heir of Linne ; 

I wis, he neither ceas’d ne blanne, ¢ 
Till John o’ the Scales’ house he did win. 


And when he came to John o’ the Scales, 
Up at the speer then lookéd he ; 
There sat three lords upon a rowe, 
Were drinking of the wine so free. 


And John himself sat at the bord-head, 
Because now Lord of Linne was he ; 

“T pray thee,” he said, “good John o’ the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend me.” 


* In-fere, together. t Reade, advice. 
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Two were full of the beaten gold, 
The third was full of white monéy ; 
And over them in broad lettérs 
These words were written so plain to see: 


“Once more, my son, I set thee clear ; 
Amend thy life and follies past ; 

For but thou amend thee of thy life, 
That rope must be thy end at last.” 


“ And let it be,” said the heir of Linne, 
“ And let it be, but if I amend: 
For here I will make mine avow, 
This reade f shall guide me to the end.” 


“ Away, awey, thou thriftless loon ; 
Away, away, this may not be; 

For Christ’s curse on my head,” he said, 
“ If ever 1 trust thee one pennie.” 


Then bespake the heir of Linne, 

To John o’ the Scales’ wife then spake he : 
“ Madame, some alms on me bestow, 

I pray for sweet Saint Charitie.” 


“ Away, away, thou thriftless loun ; 
I swear thou gettest no alms of me ; 
For if we should hang any losel here, 
The first we would begin’ with thee.” 


t Blanne, stopped. 
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Then bespake a good fellow, 

Which sat at John o’ the Scales his board ; 
Said, “ Turn again, thou heir of Linne ; 

Some time thou wast a well good lord. 


“Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee ; 
Therefore I'll lend thee forty pence, 
And other forty if need be. 


“ And ever I pray thee, John o’ the Scales, 
To let him sit in thy companie ; 

For well I wot thou hadst his land, 
And a good bargain it was to thee.” 


Up then spake him John o’ the Scales, 
All wood * he answer'd him againe : 

“ Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he said, 
“ But I did lose by that bargain. 


“ And here I proffer thee, heir of Linne, 
Before these lords so fair and free, 

Thou shalt have it back again better cheap 
By a hundred marks than I had it of thee. 


“TI draw you to record, lords,” he said ; 
With that he cast him a gods-pennie: 

“ Now by my fay,” said the heir of Linne, 
“ And here, good John, is thy monéy.” 


, 
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And he pull’d forth three bags of gold, 
And laid them down upon the board ; 

All woe begone was John o’ the Scales, 
So shent he could say never a word. 


He told him forth the good red gold, 
He told it forth with mickle din ; 
“The gold is thine, the land is mine, 
And now I’m again the Lord of Linne.” 


Says, “ Have thou here, thou good felléw, 
Forty pence thou didst lend me : 

Now I am again the Lord of Linne, 
And forty pounds I will give thee. 


“T’ll make thee keeper of my forest, 
Both of the wild deer and the ‘ame ; 

For but I reward thy bounteous heart, 
I wis, good fellow, I were to blame.” 


“ Now well-a-day!” saith Joan o’ the Scales ; 
“ Now well-a-day, and woe is my life! 
Yesterday I was Lady of Linne, 
Now I’m but John o’ the Scales his wife.” 


«“ Now fare thee well,” said the heir of Linne, 
“ Farewell now, John o’ the Scales,” said he : 
“ Christ’s curse light on me, if ever again 
I bring my lands in jeopardy.” 





BREAKING IN FOR A SUMMER TERM. 
A SON OF THE SEA AND A NEW TEACHER JOIN THE SCHOOL. 


Wuart harder piece of road is there for the 
boarding-school boy to travel than the first month 
of a new term? And when those weeks of re- 
turned study and discipline happen in July — 
hot, lazy July — how severely the harness galls. 
There are those long, dry, breezeless hours of 
midsummer in the study-hall,— that great bare 
room, with its two or three score of warm, rest- 
less, speechless, yawning, shock-headed boys, el- 
bowing the desks and scratching their heads, 
while the inevitable tasks lie dog-eared before 
them. From without there come puffing through 
the open window now and then, tempting scents 
from cherry-trees and garden flowers, and with 
them the hum of bees, the cackling of fowls, and 
the call of cheerful voices. But within, the least 
weary sound is the tick tock, tick tock, of the 
dusty, persistent clock — “tick tock, work Jock, 


duty the motto, “ Labor omnia vincit.” 


tick tock, learn of me, industry, busily, tick tock, 
good Jock,” and beside that are only the tarning 
of leaves, the scraping of pencils, and the burr of 
a blue-bottle knocking his head perseveringly 
against walls and windows. . The immense black- 
board holds before every eye wandering from its 
And 
alongside, seated on a platform, is the monitor or 
teacher, ready to detect a whisper or movement, 
and transfer the crime to his report for Saturday’s 
settlement. 

Oh how hard, after the freedom and idleness of 
vacation, to be chained, as it were, to such dry, 
fatiguing toil ; to feel the weariness of travelling 
over and over, up and down, the heavy diction- 
ary to discover — what we don’t want to know 
— what Caius Marius said, or what Sallust sup- 
posed him to have said, to the Romans about 


* Wood, frantic. 
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their objections to making him General ; to pile 
away on a shelf of Memory, very hard to reach, 
an unsuggestive rule of Greek grammar, while 
from another shelf of the same store-house there 
comes tumbling down that ride on the unbroken 
black colt, or the day with Uncle Jerry after 
woodcock, when we missed the whirring long- 
bills, and he knocked them over ; to strive to get 
into our understanding, and remember too, why, 
in a right-angled triangle the square of the hy- 
pothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the two other sides, while Marley, unsuspected 
by our study guardian, is cunningly working his 
cord telegraph to Hazelteen’s desk ; to endeavor, 
in any one of these or other of the school tasks, 
to busy our minds where our hearts are not; to 
set to work at picking the prickly fruits of knowl- 
edge, when we have been for weeks rolling in 
the grass, wandering with the brooks, hunting 
through the woods, and in every way living 
without rule or restraint and enjoying every 
piece of fun we knew of. 

Talk of Russian steppes or African deserts ; 
why, I have often thought in those Julys of 
school return, that an Arab horse and long gun, 
with the sandiest, hottest. thirstiest day, and most 
illimitable spread of glare and merciless refraction, 
would be a jolly spree compared to the miserable 
work hours of midsummer days in the boarding- 
school study hall. 

The quick boys, and the lazy boys, and those 
who never did their work thoroughly, would gen- 
erally withdraw all attention from the books be- 
fore them after two or three hours, and turn to 
some novel or other story that was cautiously 
drawn from the desk and placed partly beneath a 
Geography or a History, or whatever it might be 
they had been studying, so that the teacher or mon- 
itor in charge might not detect the change ; or if 
such recreation was not to their taste, they would 
cunningly devise all,sorts of mischief to amuse 
themselves or tease the teacher, without exposing 
themselves to report. Dropping desk-covers, as 


if by accident, coughing or sneezing in appar- 


ently irresistible paroxysms, drawing caricatures 
of the teacher in charge or of each other, and 
passing them from desk to desk, throwing paper 
balls at studious companions, and trying in every 
way to be troublesome, and yet baffle the vigi- 
lance of him who watched. 

It was a hard task to keep guard over that 
herd of restless, contriving boys — comical as 
monkeys, and uneasy as cubs beset by bees. The 
study time was from nine till one, during which, 
classes were now and then called off to various 
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recitations, thus cutting out a slice of the four 
hours for each and every boy, but allowing no 
rest to the police-like preceptor, who sat in con- 
tinual vigilance. 

When the monitor system became firmly estab- 
lished in our school, the teachers were gradually 
released from this, to them, most unpleasant duty ; 
but before that time, they, each in turn, and ar- 
ranging so as not to interfere with their proper 
classes, assumed the cares of morning study. 
The evening hour and a half study was easy to 
manage, for the time was not so long as to fa- 
tigue the boys, who had then played out their 
excessive physical energy, and were able better 
to apply themselves to study and quiet. 

The ‘irascible, undignified, and nervous Mon- 
sieur Alphonse was always excused by our Prin- 
cipal from the duties of presiding over study 
hours. Nothing would the boys have enjoyed 
more than to have had him in that position, but 
I verily believe the trial to Monsieur Alphonse 
would have resulted in hydrophobia or St. Vitus’ 
dance. 

With the commencement of one summer term, 
we were introduced to a new teacher in Latin. 
In class, he was excellent. His own interest and 
directness of application never permitted our at- 
tention to turn from the lessons, and he made 
these short and engaging by means of side an- 
ecdotes and explanations, so that the lessons, 
which we became so much interested in as al- 
ways to study them fairly, were in recitation 
much like conversations on some object of com- 
mon pleasure. Mr. Cozzens ranked and re- 
poried us according to proficiency, yet he was 
never called upon to govern us or require order 
in class ; but when he came to sit over the study 
hall, where discipline must be maintained and 
order enforced by severity, tact, and nerve, he 
was powerless, and the most severely tried of any 
teacher we had ever had. This was, as you will 
see, because he was a man of the gentlest feel- 
ings and most unsuspicious nature, and because 
he was totally inexperienced in the ways of boys, 
and unable by nerve or knowledge to oppose or 
fathom their mischievousness. 

Mr. Cozzens was a delicate man, of about the 
medium size, with a pale, refined face, always 
wearing a smiling expression of kindness, tender- 
ness, and absent-mindedness. His hair was light, 
thick, and curly. He wore spectacles, which in 
any perplexity he pushed closer to his eyes, a 
finger on each glass. His walk was uncertain, 
as if he were studying something so closely as to 
make him blind to where his feet were travelling. 
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As 1 have said, a better teacher of books could 
hardly be found, nor a man more ignorant of the 
world — particularly the boy world. When the 
boys, having discovered his inefficiency in gov- 
ernment, first began to take advantage of it and 
worry him, he was utterly disconcerted and per- 
plexed. However, I am anticipating my story 
of something happening after a few weeks of Mr. 
Cozzens’s experience in the study hall, which 
changed our treatment of him. 

We have never yet met in these Boarding- 
School Annals a boy who was an actor in them 
for only two terms, but who played a conspicuous 
part. He came then, as he comes now, when I 
had passed over more than half my experience of 
its course. He appeared on the play-ground one 
afternoon as if he had been our schoolmate for 
years — perfectly at his ease, with no timidity 
nor bashfulness. “ Choose me in, will you?” he 
said, walking up to Grant and Pudding Head, 
who were making up sides for a game of Base. 
Grant stopped in his turn to name a man, and, 
looking at the unabashed comer, asked slowly 
and contemptuously, “And who may you be, 
Oool-ey?” That term “Cooley” stuck to him 
ever afterward. “I? Oh, I am a chap who has 
knocked around the world a bit and seen more 
than any of you, I guess; and I like Base, and 
would be glad if you’d choose me in, for I feel 
dull and like a stranger in this place — never 
was in a boarding-school before.” “ Indeed,” an- 
swered Grant, “ you had better have kept out of 


it now. I don’t want chaps I’ve never seen 
play, on my side. Ask that fellow,” pointing to 
Pudding Head. 


“Independent frigate you are! ‘ Show your 
flag or don’t sail in my company —eh?’ Perhaps 
you ’re right; any how I am not the loser. 
I'll go in this main-top and see how you boys 
play,” saying “boys” as if he were a man, and 
he turned on his heel and swung himself up into 
an apple-tree by a branch that hung, jumping-dis- 
tance, above his head. 

Certainly that was the most remarkable new 
boy we had ever seen on our premises. His 
consummate “brass” so astonished us that no 
one answered him a word, and our game com- 
menced, but every time an eye could leave the 
game, it looked up to where “Cooley” was 
perched. Some of our loafing schoolmates, — I 
mean those fellows who rarely join in any game 
or any thing else requiring exertion, but who 
hang about wherever something is going on, as if 
they wished they were not too lazy to take a 
hand, — some of those fellows, we soon saw, had 
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climbed up near Cooley, and he seemed to he 
talking to them in an assured, condescending 
way that had already drawn their interest and 
respect ; and he a new boy — a greeny! 

Well, he was a tightly built chap, anyhow; 
rather short, but he looked active and graceful, 
and his shoulders were shaped as broad and fair 
as our best gymnasts’, What firm, regular feat- 
ures, — rather jolly, too; and those full, quick, 
dark eyes, and waving black hair. He looked 
like the sailor boys, with tightly hipped pants, 
loose jackets, and flying neck-handkerchiefs we 
see in pictures, and he had talked some sea-slang 
— had he not? 

Our game finished, we naturally gathered 
about Cooley’s “ main-top” tree, and Grant sang 
out to him, “ Come down here, Cooley.” “ Aye- 
aye,” was the cheerful response; but then he 
stopped, and added in a different voice, “ Request 
or command ?” 

“ Whichever you choose to take it, but come 
down.” 

“ Well, seeing as these are strange waters to 
me, I'll take it as both. And now what will 
you have, shipmates?” He finished the sentence 
as he swung from his branch and alighted among 
us like a cat. 

“ We want to know who you are,” said Grant. 
“We would get some account of a fellow that 
walks in here with the brass of an eighteen- 
pounder, and talks to the cocks of this walk as 
shipmates, frigates, and gabbles about flags and 
main-tops and such like — who are you?” 

Cooley laughed quietly, fanned himself with 
his wide-brim straw hat, and, leaning against a 
tree, answered our questioning through Grant in 
such a frank, full, and unoffended manner, that 
that, and his story, really put him, before he had 
done, in just the position which he seemed to 
have expected and assumed by right — that of 
an old boy. Just think of a fellow coming into 
a boarding-school slap-dash, without being new- 
boy or greeny, without hazing or trouble of any 
kind! Why, I never heard of such a thing be- 
fore, any more than I have ever heard of any one 
coming into life a full-grown man, without cries, 
stomach-aches, measles, alphabet, rule of three, or 
any of the disagreeables of childhood. Neverthe- 
less, Cooley —- his name was Horace MacGray 
— established himself in our school exactly in 
such way. 

He said he was between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age; that he had always hated study 
until now that it was so late, and he had discov- 
ered he could do nothing in the world without 
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education ; that, when eleven years old, he ran 
away from home and school in New York, and 
went as cabin-boy in a ship sailing for China ; 
that afterward he joined the navy as powder- 
monkey, and that ever since then he had re- 
mained in the navy, visiting all the great ports 
of the world, sailing in many seas; that he had 
been in two sea-fights and had once been ship- 
wrecked. His wonderful adventures astonished 
us, and so excited our interest that we kept him 
at his yarns until prayer-bell rang. He finished 
his talk by telling us that now he had determined 
to get a good education before he knocked about 
any more. He had seen enough of cabin-boy, 
powder-monkey, and all those sorts of places that 
a fellow had to stay in unless he had the shrouds 
of learning to climb aloft by. “I have been a 
pretty hard boy — a regular vagabond sailor ; but 
my father is a gentleman, and so am I — inside. 
Just let me get some good, solid learning first, 
and then, see if I don’t walk up to a commodore’s 
berth, or something just as good.” 

In the summer twilight before study hour, we 
were all in the orchard again, listening to Horace 
MacGray. He, too, had questions to ask of us 
about our masters and studies. He did not con- 
ceal that he thought us, as he expressed it, “a 
blessed set of greenies ;” and he said that if we 
all, masters and boys, could take one good voyage 
in a wet-frigate with a tearing old captain, it would 
help us to a sort of knowledge we wanted, but 
could not get in such a granny place. In the 
course of our conversation, he inquired, putting a 
piece of tobacco in his mouth at the same time, — 
for our new schoolmate had learned many low 
habits at sea,—“ Do they flog here?” “ Yes,” 
answered Gracie; “and I reckon you will get 
some of it before long.” 

“Pooh! much I would care for such rattan 
licks. I carry my diploma in the licking line. 
Look some of you, who, I'll bet, howl under the 
switch, what the cat-o’-nine-tails does; ” and with 
that he threw off his coat and pulled his shirt 
down from the shoulders, for us to see and feel 
the long brown welts that crossed his back. 

“TI got that for telling a little, conceited prig 
of a midshipman what I thought of him. ‘ Mon- 
key,’ says he, as he walked forward one day with 
some land-friend who had come off to see him, and 
before whom he wanted to appear mighty big (we 
were lying in the harbor of Southampton, and 
middy and his friend had a paper of nuts they 
were munching — I was covered with dirt and tar, 
and was caulking a deck-seam near the for’mast), 
‘monkey, says he, grinning like a chissy-cat, — 
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‘monkey, do you want some feed?’ and he 
chucked me a handful of peanuts. I up and told 
him in some of the choicest forecastle lingo, that 
it would n’t do you innocents any good to hear; 
what he was. He reported my conduct to the 
captain, and next morning I was strapped to the 
gratings and got a dozen and a half. It nearly 
took the life out of me, but I was bound the dirty 
middy should not have the satisfaction of hearing 
a groan from my lips; and he did not, for before 
they fastened me I had put a chunk of lead in my 
mouth, but when they cut me down I had two 
pieces in my mouth, for I bit the chunk ‘right 
through.” 

A plucky, generous, hard-working fellow was 
Horace MacGray, and during his year in our 
school, not a boy studied more faithfully than he 
or advanced faster in his studies. And book-work 
came very hard to him after so many wasted 
years, but that did not dishearten him. He had 
determined to learn, and learn he did. He would 
escape the evils he had lived in, and become, as he 
had said, a gentleman like his father. He saw 
what a reckless, foolish boy he had been, and he 
would start now and make himself a man; then 
join the navy again, if possible, and rise to com- 
mand where he had once only obeyed. But rough, 
brave fellow, he had a hard time fighting down the 
low habits and principles that had got fast to him 
on a man-of-war. The only teacher he had any 
respect for was our Principal. The others he 
was always getting into difficulty with. He had 
been accustomed to see a uniform on those who 
commanded, and to hear oaths or short, severe 
words from them, and now he could not recognize 
authority in those who governed differently, and 
the teachers he disliked most and respected least 
were those who were the easiest and most familiar 
in their treatment of the boys. “ Land lubbers!” 
he would say, “milksop men, to be content to 
rule it over half a hundred boys. Bah!” 

To Mr. Cozzens he immediately took a dislike. 
He entirely misunderstood this good, gentle scholar, 
taking his soft, hesitating speech as a proof of 
hypocrisy ; his bashfulness before a full study hall 
and inability to control the rampant boys, as evi- 
dence of cowardice. From the first day of Mac- 
Gray’s school experience, until his opinions were 
thoroughly changed, he continued to treat Mr. 
Cozzens with an impatient contempt that he 
hardly attempted to disguise. 

Many of the study hours of the July I write 
of fell to this new teacher. They were times of 


martyrdom to him and of most unlimited disorder 
to the boys. He never seemed able to single 
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out the ringleaders, nor to catch any particular one 
im an actual misdemeanor. The study hall was 
one scene of uneasiness, trickery, and whispered 
riot. Mr. Cozzens would turn from this side to 
that, nervous and blushing, constantly pushing the 
spectacles closer to his eyes, and saying in a gentle, 
beseeching voice, “ Young gentleman, do have less 
noise if you please ;” “I shall be obliged to re- 
port some of you;” “ Master , did you throw 
that ball?” “ Who made that noise like a cat?” 
“ Really, this will not do, young gentleman.” 

Every day the disturbance increased. Our 
Principal, receiving the names of but a few offend- 
ers, probably thought that things were moving 
very smoothly under the new teacher. At length 
the boys got to openly mimicking Mr. Cozzens, 
and when he spoke, a voice, now here and now 
there, would mock his words and manner, and 
Mr. Cozzens, finally, mortified and harassed be- 
yond endurance, reported the state of things to 
Mr. Norris. Then our Principal, I suppose, 
placed himself where he could oversee the study 
hall without being seen himself, for suddenly, one 
hot morning, when the boys were in the height of 
insubordination, and some fellow had just shouted 
out, in answer to Mr. Cozzens’s piteous call for 
order, — it was Cooley’s contemptuous tone, — 
“Order! you mean Bread and Milk !”— suddenly, 
without a sound of warning, Mr. Norris stood 
within the room, by the hall door, facing all of us. 
Now the power Mr. Norris had over us was some- 
thing wonderful : a small, fragile man, of but little 
physical strength, and apparently no Lodily match 
for any medium-sized boy in the school; quiet 
but quick in movement, and with a voice that no 
one ever heard raised above an ordinary pitch, he 
yet held the most desperate cases in subjection. 
All respected him almost to the degree of awe. 
The majority had a real affection for him. - And 
those who disliked him because of his power, feared 
him for the same reason. There were certain well- 
attested stories among us of how several desperate 
characters of the past had attempted to resist by 
force the orders or punishment inflicted by our 
potent Principal, and how they had come to sud- 
den, heavy, and unexpected grief. 

When any thing wrong in the school particularly 
roused Mr. Norris, his manner was quieter and 
his voice lower than usual. Only a greater pale- 
ness in his face and a sterner expression about the 
mouth, showed unusual emotion. Threats, ex- 
hortation, or addresses of any kind were very rare 
from Mr. Norris. 

As we in dismay discovered our Principal 
standing and searching every one of our faces, 
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we knew that the end of our riotous ways had 
come. After a moment, in which the study room 
grew hushed as a church, Mr. Norris advanced 
to Mr. Cozzens and said in a calm, pleasant voice, 
“If you are willing, Mr. Cozzens, I will take the 
rest of this study hour.” Mr. Cozzens retired, 
and Mr. Norris stood in his place without a word 
for several minutes. Our eyes fell to our books, 
and the ticking of the clock sounded as loud as a 
bell. Then Mr. Norris, spoke : — 

“ Boys, the gentleman whom I have just seen 
shamefully badgered and insulted by many of you, 
is — a gentleman; too kind, gentle, and delicate 
to deal with you,I see. His experience has been 
more with books than with men; and to the 
roughness of boys he is entirely unaccustomed. 
Yet he is to stay here, and his presence is to be 
always respected — Do you understand? Now 
to some of you — I hope they are many —I have 
to speak as to boys who are not only my pupils 
but my friends. This gentleman — and you will 
find him to be truly that— I ask you to uphold. 
I ask you to frown down his insulters by your in- 
fluence and good example. To see that he is 
respectfully treated and defended. I only ask 
that you will see that this stranger has ordinary 
courtesy and fair play. That’s all, and I shall 
attend to the rest.” 

This appeal of our Principal to the honor of 
the school had ‘a great effect, and though many 
joined in the change of conduct merely because 
the popular feeling required it, and though Horace 
MacGray still proclaimed his contempt for Mr. 
Cozzens, and only treated him with the formality 
of respect, saying, that “the man who could not 
rule his crew himself, should have mutiny,” and 
that some lubbers might think salt junk fresh 
meat because the Captain called it so, but he was 
too old a sailor to be buttered in that way; never- 
theless, for a week or more the study hall re- 
mained quiet and orderly when Mr. Cozzens pre- 
sided over it. 

Now Hazelteen, whom we may remember as 
one of the boys who stood out against all the 
aggressions and intimidations of Spicy Jake and 
his rowdy companions, was of that nature which 
seems constituted, by higher ordainment than 
human appointment, a police everywhere to shield 
the weak and defend the suffering or oppressed. 
He took up Mr. Cozzens’s cause warmly ; said, as 
Mr. Norris had, that it. was a shame to insult 
Mr. Cozzens as we had done, and that no decent 
fellow should stand by and see a gentleman ill- 
treated just because he did not know how to keep 
us in fear of him. Of course, Bill Hazelteen and 
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Cooley took exactly opposite grounds, and some- 
times there were pretty hot discussions that threat- 
ened blows between the two boys. Cooley called 
Hazelteen “a regular Don Quixote sap,” and 
Hazelteen dubbed MacGray “ Ruffian Jack.” The 
desks of the study hall stood in lines up and down 
the room, two together. Hazelteen and another 
boy occupied the seats just in advance of those 
allotted to MacGray and a companion, Hazelteen 
sitting not immediately in front of MacGray, but 
of MacGray’s partner. 

One morning, in the third week of July, and 
when there had been a little more uneasiness and 
disorder than was now usual in Mr. Cozzens’s study 
hours, a hard little customer called Skelty — his 
name was Skelton — persevered in annoying Mr. 
Cozzens by such a stream of misdemeanors, that 
Mr. Cozzens, finding his marks and entreaties 
were of no avail, finally summoned the young rip 
from his seat and ordered him to report himself to 
Mr. Norris. Just as he gave the command — an 
unusual severity for Mr. Cozzens to resort to — 
and the tone of his voice betrayed anger and 
nervousness, some bold rebel, probably with the 
idea that Mr. Cozzens had unfairly singled out a 
little fellow to reprove so severely, sang out in 
half a mutter “Shame!” and at the same moment 
a big spit-ball hit Mr. Cozzens on the shoulder. 
Whether it was MacGray or some other who 
called “shame,” I do not know, but Hazelteen 
saw MacGray throw the missile; and as Mr, 
Cozzens, every ray of color fading from his face, 
stood up, trembling with mortification and indig- 
nation, and attempted to say something, he (Hazel- 
teen) turned right about at his desk and slapped 
MacGray’s face with a whack that resounded 
sharply in the suddenly silent room. On the 
instant our teacher was forgotten, and every eye 
turned with excitement to the furious fight that 
followed Hazelteen’s blow. ‘The contest, however, 
was of short duration ; for Mr. Cozzens’s supine- 
ness vanished when he beheld the remarkable posi- 
tion of affairs, and, as quickly as he could cross 
the hall, he dragged MacGray back by the collar, 
whilst some big fellows seized Hazelteen. And 
now MacGray would have struck his teacher had 
not Grant caught his arm. To intensify the 
dramatic scene, our Principal appearing suddenly, 
as he always did in great crises like this, stepped 
finto the monitor stand and commanded, as his 
vuler struck the desk, “ Order!” The tableau 
‘vanished, and as the excited boys regained their 
seats, Mr.Cozzens walked up to Mr. Norris and 
‘explained ‘in a low voice what he knew of the 
eease. Then our Principal called out, “ Hazelteen, 
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stand up!” He did so, holding a handkerchief 
to a cut across his cheek. “Did you strike Mac- 
Gray?” Hazelteen replied promptly, “I did.” 
Before Mr. Norris could resume, MacGray sprang 
up, and in the most impetuous manner cried out, 
“But it was my fault, and if he didn’t make 
much out of striking me, I believe he was right, 
by thunder, — and that’s the whole of it.” 

“Sit down immediately MacGray, and don't 
speak another word in this room until I speak to 
you... . Hazelteen, your conduct was disorderly, 
but I thank you for the prompt and fearless man- 
ner in which you have resented the outrage to 
this gentleman, Mr. Cozzens. I thank you. Mac- 
Gray, I will see you in my library now.” 

We supposed that Cooley would be flogged or 
immediately dismissed from the school. But it 


was not so. Mr. Norris took a warm interest 


in this boy, who had been exposed for so many 
years to the worst influences, and yet, with all his 
faults, impetuous manner, and some low habits, 
was truthful, fearless, industrious, and forgiving. 
So he called him into his library and told him to 
prepare for a flogging Then, when he saw Mac- 
Gray was willing to submit to such infliction, he 
spared him the punishment, but took the oppor- 
tunity which such a serious occasion had furnished, 
to advise and reprove him in a manner that Cooley 
never should forget. And when MacGray left 
that library, it was as a boy sincerely attached to 
his teacher, with new rules and intentions of 
conduct, and with the determination, which he 
immediately carried out, of apologizing to Mr. 
Cozzens. As you may imagine, from what we 
have seen of Mr. Cozzens’s character, Mac Gray’s 
unreserved apology was received with such full 
forgiveness and kind assurances that our sailor 
boy began to think himself mistaken in his opinion 
of the gentle teacher. 

Within ten days, another event occurred to 
prove to MacGray that under the modest, delicate 
exterior and quiet, timid manners of his once-de- 
spised teacher was the “true grit” of self-sacri- 
fice and prompt courage. It came about in this 
way. We were on our way, with two teachers, 
to bathe, one Saturday afternoon. Mr. Cozzens 
was one of these teachers. On the path to our 
bathing cove in the Hudson, we had to pass along 
the edge of a high cliff, that for forty yards of our 
way stood up over the deep river in a perpendic- 
ular wall of rock. At one point in our path, a 
cedar-tree sprung from some crevice on the inner 
side of the walk, stretched across our way, so that 
we had always to step over it, and then projected 
many feet over the river below. Just there, the 
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height from the water to the cedar branch was 
from thirty to. thirty-five feet, and the usual depth 
of water there, as we knew from many a swim, 
was about fifteen feet. 

As we went along that afternoon, Cooley was 
displaying many of his sailor pranks, and when 
we drew near the spot just described, he ran for- 
ward and commenced climbing out, hand over 
hand, to the extremity of the branch, and . there 
he hung, kicking his legs at us in comical derision. 
The teachers: were a little behind «us, but: when 
they beheld the recklessness of MacGray’s feat, 
Mr. Cozzens stood still in genuine alarm, but the 
other, our drill-master, rushed forward and ordered 
MacGray.to come back immediately. Our com- 
rade commenced to do so, but gave himself a swing 
first, which sent him swaying up and down. 
“ Crack — cr-rip”:— you know how a green 
branch will; snap first, and then tear along its 
grain- before giving way.: So, to our terrible 
alarm, did:the cedar, hanging for a second right 
down the front of. the cliff and then parting, with 
MacGray yet clutching it. Whilst we saw our 
school-fellow strike the water in a heap, the branch 
above him, Mr. Cozzens, pale as deeth,:ran up ‘to 
us, kicking off his shoes and throwing by his coat 
and vest as he approached. He stood for a mo- 
ment on the edge of the cliff, watching the surface 
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beneath which MacGray.had disappeared. There 
was the broken limb floating down with the cur- 
rent, but the boy had not come up. The blow on 
the water and the stick falling on top of him had 
probably hart him badly. Mr. Cozzens jumped 
off, feet downward, his body held easy and erect. 
As his feet struck the water, he extended, so he 
told us afterward, his legs and arms, thus prevents 
ing himself from coming violently against the 
bottom. He went under — rose again —.then 
dived — was not seen for, .perhaps,'a quarter of a 
minute, — and reappeared with MacGray in his 
grasp, held out from him by a hold’ on the back 
of the disabled one’s neck and hair. Our suspense 
was now relieved, for we knew Mr. -Cozzens to 
be an excellent swimmer, and so, too, was Mac- 
Gray at any other time. 

They got to a landing-place, a beach some fifty 
yards further down the river, and when we reached 
them, MacGray had recovered consciousness.. No 
serious harm resulted from the: accident. «Mac- 
Gray had only been severely stunned by the’ con- 
cussion and slightly bruised by the branch falling 
with him. But, as you may believe, that’ same 
concussion, beside shaking Cooley’s breath from 
him, knocked out too the last feeling of contempt 
for Mr. Cozzens. 
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ID you ever 
wonder, read- 
er, when 
looking at the 
stars, wheth- 
er or not they 
moved about 
‘from their 
places in the 
-sky? Per- 
-haps you 
have thought 
sometimes, as 
I have done, 
that if you 
: could. watch 
the sky long enough you would: see some large 
stars move so far from their places: that ‘after a 
few months you would entirely lose sight of them. 
Well, such is the fact... A’ few, and’ they are but 
a very few, that are called planets, do thus: move 
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about in the heavens, but they are always to be 
found in the southern part of the-sky, and ‘about 
half-way from the zenith to the horizon, generally 
speaking. The ‘sun is one of these stars — the 
largest of them. You know it’ is. always‘ found 
in a'zone comprised ‘between the zenith and ‘the 
south point of the horizon, and extendirig from 
east to west. In winter the ‘sun, this latge star, 
is found nearer the zenith at -noonday,' that is, 
farther from the horizon, than in’ summer atthe 
same time. This zone, or path in which: the sun 
and planets always appear, is called the Ecliptic. 
But if-you watch 'the other stars: all ‘your life 
long, you will never be aware of their moving at 
all, though at -different seasons of the year you 
would finda different set of stars brought to your 
view. After having watched the heavens-an en- 
tire year ‘at any one hour‘of the niglit ‘you ‘would 
then find the same stars ofthe year before reeur- 
ring to' your view. This: fact results: ftom our 
turning around the sun in precisely one year, and 
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I will leave you all to prove the truth of it to your 
own minds. 

I have drawn out the accompanying map of a 
large part of the stars that are to be seen in Au- 
gust on looking to the south any fine night. To 
recognize them readily, place yourself so as to 
look southward, and then hold the map somewhat 
above the horizon; on your left hand will be 
seen, as in the map, a brilliant star, which is no 
less than the celebrated planet Jupiter. On the 
right, not far from the horizon, the yellowish star 
there visible is the planet Saturn. Not quite so 
far to the west, and nearer the horizon, is the 
fiery red star Antares, the heart of the constella- 
tion called the Scorpion. Of these two planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, the former is the nearest to 
us. On the 26th of August its distance is 400,- 
000,000 miles, which is 200,000,000 miles less 
than the greatest distance to which it ever re- 
cedes from us. Perhaps some of my readers 
have spy-glasses ; if so, they may be able to see 
Jupiter's four moons on a very clear night. I 
think a very good opera-glass will reveal them. 
One of them has been seen by the naked eye. 
During the evening of August 21st, between ten 
and a quarter to twelve, Jupiter’s four moons will 
all be invisible. This phenomenon is of rare oc- 
currence. With a moderate glass the moons will 
be seen at 8 o'clock ; but subsequently they will 
disappear one after another, at 8h. 14 m.; 9 h. 
9 m.; 9 h. 28 m.; and 10 h. 4 m.; reappearing 
at 11 h. 49 m.; 12 h. 13 m.; 12 h. 23 m.; and 
1 h. 54 m. 

Look up almost above your head (I am sup- 
posing this is the 20th of August), and nearly 
in the centre of the sky is the beautiful first-mag- 
nitude star in the Lyre (Lyra), called Vega. To 
this star astronomers tell us the north pole will 
very nearly point in some thousands of years. 
What a fine Polar Star the world will have then, 
will it not ? 

Lower down in the sky toward the south, the 
bright star Altair, of the Eagle (Aquila), will ap- 
pear. This is also a first-magnitude star, and 
one very much referred to in astronomical 
works. ' 

There will be but one other first-magnitude 
star visible on this night, at the hour of 9 o’clock, 
and it will be found northwest of the constella- 
tions of the Crown (Corona Borealis) and the 
Serpent (Serpens). This is the famous Arctu- 
rus, in the constellation of the Herdsman (Boo- 
tes). Around this star is seen a brilliant clus- 
ter of stars when a small telescope is directed 
to it. 
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By the time you have found the objects al- 
ready referred to, it will’ be half-past 9 o'clock, 
and then Fomalhant, in the Southern Fish (Pis- 
cis Australis), a red star also of the first magni- 
tude, will have appeared above the horizon in the 
southeast, and on turning to the northeast, a large 
white star of the same magnitude called Capella, 
in the Charioteer (Auriga), will be seen just 
rising. 

A little study will soon enable you to recog- 
nize every constellation on the map. Those 
most easily distinguished are the Lyre, Swan 
(Cygnus), Crown, Hercules, Dolphin (Delphi- 
nus), Arrow (Sagitta), and Scorpion (Scorpio), 
the latter one of the constellations of the Zodiac. 
In the Swan, a small yellowish star, marked 61 
on the map, is noted as being the first one, the 
distance of which from the earth was ascertained. 
It’ is 52,250,000,000,000 miles distant from our 
globe, or over 570,000 times further from us than 
our Sun! Light travelling as it does at the rate 
of 192,000 miles a second, would require 9} years 
to reach it! The distance of Vega in Lyra is 
even much greater, and 21 years would be taken 
by light to travel from our globe to this bright 
star! To reach the first-magnitude star Capella 
in Auriga, the still greater period of 72 years 
would be necessary. Our comprehension of 
these immense distances is entirely inadequate. 
They seem to us, and are practically, at an infi- 
nite distance. Let us not forget, however, that 
these stars are those which are the nearest to us. 
How far removed must those be whose distances 
we are utterly unable to compute ! 


It was in the Crown (Corona Borealis), near, 


the sixth star (¢) from the west, in the semicircle of 
stars composing the southern half of the constel- 
lation, that, a year ago last May, there appeared 
suddenly a second-magnitude star of a bluish tint 
and surrounded by a nebulous haze of light. A 
year ago, August 20th, this star had decreased in 
size to a star so small as to be seen only by a 
good telescope, when it again blazed up for a 
short time. At present you cannot detect it with 
the naked eye. From the color of the light 
emitted, it is thought a great conflagration, fed by 
the gas denominated hydrogen, was at the time 
in progress. A very interesting description of 
the strange phenomenon will be found in the last 
April number of “ Good Words.” 

If any of you have small spy-glasses, you will 
perhaps find yourselves able to separate the 
star Epsilon (¢) Lyre into two stars. A glass 
magnifying only ten times will accomplish this. 
The Nebula in Hercules marked 13 will also be 
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seen in a similar instrument. This latter, with 
the Refractor at Cincinnati, I have made a per- 
fect casket of diamond points of light. 

All the stars represented in our map can be 
seen from July 25 to September 5, at 9 P. M. 
In July the stars will be seen toward the east at 
that hour, and in September much further west 
at the same hour. The Lyre and the Eagle are 
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due south, or, as astronomers say, “on the meri- 
dian,” at 10.15 P. M. August 1; at 9.40 P. 
M. August 10; at 9 P. M. Angust 20; at 8.40 
P. M. August 31; and at 7.40 P. M. Septem- 
ber 10. On these evenings, and at these hours, 
therefore, the stars in the map will occupy the 
central portion of the southern sky. 


“Fern Lopce.” 





HARRY O’HUM BOTH 


Wuen Harry O’Hum 
First belted a drum, 

It was one that his father had bought him ; 
And the tunes that he played, 
And the racket he made, 

Were such as the muster-days taught him. 


And a brave little drum 
Was this “ Trim-i-te-trum,” 
Right merrily answering every call, 
As it went up the street 
To a march or retreat, 
With Harry behind it, so straight and so small. 








And boys that were taller, — 
And boys that were smaller, 
With geese racing off, and dogs racing after, 
: Were up and a-coming, 
: When Harry, a-drumming, 
4 Went out for a bedlam of frolic and laughter. 





é Then the neighbors would say, 
« Just hear that child play ! 
Tt beats all, I declare! I could listen all sum- 
mer.” 











SIDES OF HIS DRUM. 


And all about town, 
And the towns up and down, 
Little Harry was knewn as the Wonderful Drum- 
mer. 


Oh these were the days 
Of the beautiful plays, 
When Harry to greatness was likely to come ; 
Since the way to be great 
Is to work and to wait, 
And to keep yourself always right side of your 
drum. 


’T was a pity that Harry 
Had not heard of poor Barry, — 
How he came to his end with a horse and a 
gun ; 
For he longed to be bigger, 
And to cut a great figure, 
And to do, all at once, what had never been done 





So, all by himself, 
And sly as an elf, 
He found him the largest drum ever was seen ; 





ro 
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"T was as big as a barrel. — 
As a very large barrel, — 
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And Harry was right; 
For, long before night, 


So large that the shopman asked, “What do you The town was astir with a wondrous surprise : 


mean ?” 





“ Of course, sir,” said Harry, 
“This drum I can’t carry ; 
But just, sir, to take the whole town by surprise, 
I shall stand up inside, 
And drum as I ride, 
And so be the wonder of all who have eyes.” 


And scarce was it said 

When, with feet, hands, and head, 
Plumped into its depths our hero lay ; 

In came a stout man, 

His face brown as tan, 
And bought the big drum and took it away ! 


All the bells of the steeple, 
All the shouts of the people, 
In search of a boy who was lost from their eyes. 


But Harry the Drummer 
Came no more to the summer, — 
No more to the campus of rollicking boys ; 
But, instead, an old fellow 
With a voice like a bellow, 
And a drum that he banged with tremendous 
noise. 


Then the neighbors would say, 
“ Just hear that man play ! 
It beats all, I declare! I can’t bear it a minute. 
What on earth is the matter ? 
One would think, by the clatter, 
That the very Old Harry and all were in it!” 


Alas, not Old Harry, 
But Harry, young Harry ! 
Nothing left but the “drumsticks” of Harry 
O’Hum : 
Not to walk up the street, 
But to beat, beat, beat, 
Because they are now the wrong side of his 
drum. 
Mrs. H.- 





THE NEW BOOK-KEEPER AT BURTON HARBOR. 


Mr. Srzas Sawrins had a great deal of 
money, and being an old man without any wife 
or children, he wanted a great deal more. So 
he bought largely of the stock of the Burton 
Copper-mining Company, at Burton Harbor, on 
Lake Superior. He knew no more about copper 
than you know about the Choctaw language; but 
he knew that the stock was valuable, and that 
the copper mines would go on increasing in value 
year by year. Though Mr. Sawins had no chil- 
dren, he had a nephew whose name was Briggs 
Cloud. Briggs lived in Boston, and was an in- 
telligent, ambitious young fellow. When he was 
eighteen, it chanced that his uncle Silas got him 
a situation as assistant book-keeper — not in a 
Boston store, but in the office of the mining com- 
pany at Burton Harbor. 


One bright June day, therefore, Briggs Cloud 
stood on the deck of a steamboat as it drew near 
his new home —a land-locked harbor at the 


foot of Forest Lake. For more than a week ‘ 


he had been riding over the green waters of 
the great chain of American Lakes, the last and 
greatest of which is Lake Superior. Forest 
Lake was a small lake; it looked much like a 
pretty pond to our friend’s eyes, after the wide 
expanse of the great “ inland seas,” though in any 
other region but this it would have been esteemed 
a lake of no trifling consequence. Its shores 
were visible on either hand, thickly covered with 
a luxuriant growth of trees, extending away over 
the hills beyond the furthest reach of the eye. 
Its waters grew narrower and narrower as the 
steamboat ploughed on, till at last the little harbor 
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I have named was reached, and the boat rounded 
to its wharf. 

On either hand, high hills towered against the 
background of a clear blue sky, their sides clothed 
with a dense growth of maple, larch, and willow, 
in the midst of which, on each side of the harbor, 
two cleared spaces appeared, with a trace of min- 
ing-villages sprinkled up the slope. A strange 
and picturesque look these settlements had, to 
young Cloud’s eye, accustomed as he had been 
all his life to the olden aspects of “ Boston town.” 
It was plain they were very young villages ; yet 
they were pretty, Briggs thought, despite their 
newness of aspect. As for the temperature, it 
was delightful beyond description. Out on the 
great lake, the weather for the past few days had 
been stinging cold, — though it was June, — ren- 
dering overcoats and mufflers very comfortable ; 
but here, the high hills on either hand so shut 
out the breezes, and the sun caine down upon the 
water with such a cheerful brightness, that the 
air was laden with balm. 

This boat was the first arrival of the season. 
The winter is very long and severe in the Lake 
Superior country. Heavy frosts set in at the 
close of September, and in October the streams 
are frozen and the ground covered with snow. 
The huge drifts lie so deep that they never melt 
till the sun sets seriously to work upon them; 
and not till May, at the earliest, is the reign of 
winter over. The perils of navigation on Lake 
Superior are very great, and even the steam- 
boats do not dare them until it is fairly warm 
weather. 

So the arrival of the boat created a great sen- 
sation at Burton Harbor. The whole of the 
village seemed to have poured out its popula- 
tion to receive our friend. The dock was cov- 
ered with a motley crowd of Cornish miners, 
Ojibway Indians, and half-breeds, with an abun- 
dance of women and children, both white and 
copper-colored ; and down the dusty red road 
that led through the village toward the hill-top, 
more people were seen, all scampering toward 
the wharf. 

With carpet-bag in hand,*Briggs Cloud walked 
over the gangway upon the dock, and pushing 
his way through the staring crowd, set out to 
climb the winding red road. He had been in- 
formed that the office of the company for whom 
he was to work, was situated on the hill-top. It 
was a tedious climb, for the hill was steep, but 
the office was reached at last. 

Briggs set down his carpet-bag, as he stood on 
the piazza of the wooden building in which the 
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office was, and turned to view the scene, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead. There was 
keen relish in his honest blue eyes as he looked 
out apon that vast and magnificent picture, — miles 
on miles of dense forest ; the sullen waters of the 
little harbor reddened with copper-mining dirt ; 
the beautiful stretch of Forest Lake beyond ; 
and, far in the distance, the emerald flood of the 
giant of lakes touching the blue of the sky at the 
horizon. 

“ This will suit me,” said the young man em- 
phatically. A minute later he entered the office, 
and made himself known. In half an hour he 
was at work at his desk. 

“TI thought you might be fatigued, at first,” 
said Mr. Greenwood, the superintendent, “and 
would n’t like to go to work till to-morrow.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Briggs, with an energy 
and readiness peculiar to his character. “1 have 
been resting for more than a week, on board the 
steamboat. I prefer to take right hold.” 

Mr. Greenwood was pleased with this Amer- 
ican alacrity. He himself was an Englishman, 
as were most of the employees of the company. 


There were but eight hours of labor in the 
office assigned to the book-keepers. The remain- 
der of the twenty-four were their own. 

“You ’ll find your time hang heavy on your 
hands, Cloud,” said the first book-keeper, a young 
man originally from London, and who never 
could reconcile himself to his new home. “ This 
is an awful dull hole for a civilized man to live 
in,— it is so. There is nothing whatever in the 
way of amusements — no theatre, no park, no 
promenade, no ale-’ouses — nothing whatever.” 

“I guess not,” said Briggs, answering the first 
remark. 

“ Oh, but you will. I’m sure I can’t tell what 
you ll do with yourself. You can’t go hunting, 
you know: there’s no game in the woods at 
all,— not even a bird fit to shoot at. It’s a 
queer country. You can fish, of course; but 
that grows tiresome, you know. Besides, the 
Indians are forever getting in your way when 
you go fishing.” 

But Briggs Cloud knew himself too well to be 
at all disturbed by these croakings. The village, 
the mines, and the country round about, were 
sure to be full of novelty to him, with his eager 
intelligence. So it proved. 

Each morning he was stirring with the first 
blush of dawn, and as busy as a bee till it was 
time to go to work in the office. Each evening. 
after work was done, he was busy again till bed- 
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time. The way he stored that handsome head of 
his! The number of curious things he learned! 
Cramming for examination is nothing to the way 
he went on, asking questions of every body he 
came in contact with, talking with Indians about 
their mode of living, with the miners about their 
work, with any body, in short, from whom he 
could learn any thing — any body who knew any 
thing he did not. Also, he used his eyes — in 
the mines, where he roamed about sometimes 
whole evenings together; in the woods, on the 
water, and all about; and finally in the superin- 
tendent’s house. Mr. Greenwood had a small 
but most valuable library, mainly of works on 
copper-mining and kindred subjects, and over this 
Briggs spent many an hour, when he was tired of 
using his legs. 

All these things Briggs did without neglecting 
his duties in the office, ‘of course. 

His first descent into the mine was made on 
the evening of the second day at Burton Harbor. 
One of the mining-captains, named John Hay, 
consented to act as his guide on this first occa- 
sion, as it would not have been safe for him to go 
alone. He might get lost in that underground 
world, with its miles of streets, one upon another, 
like the storeys of a building. 

The mines are very dirty, and damp, and cold ; 
and preparatory to the descent Briggs took off 
his usual cap, coat, and boots, and put on a suit 
of duck clothing such as the miners wear. The 
pantaloons he drew on over his others ; the coat, 
a baggy affair with horn buttons, he buttoned up 
to his chin; and. then he drew on a pair of thick 
boots, with hobnails in the soles. On his head 
he put a round hat, of white felt, soaked with 
glue to such an extent that it was just as hard as 
a stone hat would have been, and he had to wear 
a skull-cap of linen cloth under it, to protect his 
head. On the front of the hat Captain Hay 
stuck a tallow “dip,” embedded in soft clay. To 
the top button of the coat another candle was at- 
tached, by means of the loop of the wick; and 
off they started. 

The mine had several different shafts. A 
shaft is something like a huge well, three or four 
times as large around as any well you ever saw, 
and infinitely deeper. Some shafts are a quarter 
of a mile deep. Over each shaft there is a rude 
house of boards, something like a light-house in 
shape, but very different from a light-house in 
character. There are no windows, and only one 
small door, just large enough to admit a man, so 
that you might call it a dark-house in contrast 
to a light-house. In the middle of this house 
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there is a hole in the floor, with a trap-door to it, 
and lifting the trap-door Briggs saw, by the light 
of the Captain’s candle, a narrow ladder, with 
iron rungs. Taking off his hard hat, Briggs lit 
the candle on its front by the blaze of the Cap- 
tain’s candle, and then putting it on again fol- 
lowed the latter into the dark hole. 

“ Hang on to the rounds tight,” said the Cap- 
tain to Briggs. “If ye miss yer hold it’s no 
joke to get a tumble here. It’s death, ye 
know.” 

“T'll be careful, sir,” said Briggs. 

Down they went, backward, through the de- 
scending passage cut through the solid rock, the 
tallow candles throwing out a dim light that 
seemed to make the darkness more intense. The 
walls and the ladder were wet and slimy, and 
the iron rungs to which the hands and feet clung 
were slippery and cold. The air was so cold 
that Briggs could see his breath, just as you can 
on a winter’s day. Here and there as he went 
down, down, down, he could just perceive dark 
holes in the sides of the shaft, branching off at 
the sides. In a few minutes, his feet suddenly 
touched a platform — he had reached the end of 
the first ladder, which was nearly a hundred feet 
long. 

The descent had only begun, however. Briggs 
saw that he was standing on a platform, in the 
centre of which yawned another dark“ hole, just 
like that he had entered up above. Down this 
another ladder led, and the descent was resumed. 
The silence was only broken by the monotonous 
scratch, scratch, scratch of the hobnailed boots 
on the iron rungs. Darkness all about: below, 
the candle of the guide, falling, slowly and stead- 
ily ; above, nothing but black, impenetrable gloom. 

The end of this ladder was reached.’ Another 
platform; another hole ; another ladder ; ; and 
down they went again, scratch, scratch, scratch. 

Ladder after ladder was descended in this 
manner, for half an hour. As they drew near 
the end of the long downward journey, sounds 
like the firing of huge cannon were heard, and 
sulphurous fumes rolled up the ladder, till the 
smoke almost choked our friend. Here and 
there, on the way down, he met a string of min- 
ers on their way up, their candles flaring on 
their hat-fronts, their dinner-pails swinging on 
their breasts. In dead silence they filed by, like 
@ procession of ghosts. 

At last the bottom was reached, and the Cap- 
tain led Briggs along one of the hundred streets 
of this ‘underground city —a city where there 
are no houses, yet where a solid roof is ever 
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overhead ; a city where no one dwells, yet which 
is thick with people at every hour of the day and 
night ; a city where there are no horses, no loco- 
motives, yet where cars are running incessantly. 
The street along which they went was, in faci, a 
dark cavern hewn through the solid rock — now 
wide and lofty, with towering walls invisible in 
the darkness; now so narrow that Briggs was 
forced to stoop, even sometimes to crawl on hands 
and knees, in order to get on. 

A loud cry sounded far ahead, and our friends 
sprang suddenly aside as a car laden with copper 
ore came rattling along the tramway with a noise 
like thunder, propelled by a pair of staring min- 
ers, with candles flaring in their hats. Presently 
they came upon gangs of miners at work, drilling 
holes in the solid wall with steel drills, some of 
which were giants four feet tall, some dwarfs no 
higher than eight inches. One gang of the min- 
ers had got their hole nearly finished, and when 
it was quite done they removed all their drills to 
a safe distance. The hole they had drilled was 
four feet deep, and about an inch in diameter. 
They lowered into this hole a fuse, —a long, flex- 
ible tube, looking like a thick string, and filled 
with a matérial that burns slowly but surely, — 
and when the end of the fuse touched the bottom 
of the hole, they laid several feet of it along the 
rocks outside of the hole. Then they poured 
into the hole enough powder to fill it for fifteen 
inches. They next filled up the hole with pul- 
verized rock, and rammed it down hard, much as 
you might load a gun. Then every body went 
away to a safe distance, leaving one of the min- 
ers to set fire to the outer end of the fuse, after 
doing which he also ran away to a place of 
safety. Just after, a loud report was heard, and 
the danger was over. With the miners, Briggs 
hastened to the spot, and beheld a huge boulder 
that had been thrown down by the blast. 

Briggs received one of his first lessons as to 
the toughness of copper ore, when he saw a 
ragged piece projecting from the wall in one 
place. It was as large as a medium-sized apple, 
and clung to the rock merely by a shred, hardly 
larger than the apple’s stem. Briggs undertook 


to twist it off with his fingers, but he might as 
well have tried to blow it off with his breath. 
He did get it off finally, but it was only by get- 
ting an iron bar and pounding away at it with a 
will for a good two minutes. 
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It was about seven o'clock, and in broad day- 
light, that Briggs had entered the mine; it was 
fully ten o’clock at night before he had tired of 
rambling about underground. But when he 
came to realize that he had now to climb six 
hundred feet of slippery ladders before he could 
set his feet on the earth’s surface again, he began 
to think he should be “worn out” in good ear- 
nest before he got to bed. Until you have tried 
it, you can have no idea how fatiguing it is to 
travel so far in that way. The miners say they 
have no work to do that is so hard as the ladder- 
climbing. They can drill away at their severe 
underground toil for hours together, and not 
mind it; but when the time comes for mounting 
the ladders, they groan over it. So Captain 
Hay told Briggs, at least. 

“ A good many of ’em ride up in the skip,” the 
Captain continued. “ You can ride up in it yer- 
self, if ye like.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said Briggs, frankly. 
legs are pretty tired, it’s a fact.” 

“ But ye must know, aforehand,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ that the skip was not made to ride in, an’ 
ye do it at yer own risk.” 

“Ts it very dangerous ?” 

“We never had a haccident yet; but one 
might happen. The skip was made to hoist the 
ore in, and when it hoists men, they ’m on their 
own lookout.” 

The skip was simply an iron car, hoisted by 
iron chains, and running upon solid little wheels 
that rolled upon a tramway. leading up to the 
earth’s surface almost perpendicularly. Imagine 
yourself sitting on the top of a church-spire, 
drawing a little cart up the side of the spire by 
means of a long rope attached to it, and you may 
form some idea of the skip. 

As the Captain assured Briggs he was going 
to ride up himself, our young friend did not hesi- 
tate, but got into the iron car, and in a trice was 
trundling along the tramway, through the up-go- 
ing tunnel, and reached the shaft-house in safety. 
After this he made frequent descents into the 
mine, at its various shafts, and he soon became 
so well acquainted with its windings and turn- 
ings, its levels, its adits, its winzes, and all its 
oddly named ramifications, that he was able to 
pursue his investigations alone. 

Wis Wier SIKEs. 
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PLAYS AT 


Wuite Mary and Louisa were together at 
Mrs. Gay’s, William proposed to his mother one 
day that she should let them have a party. They 
could play about on the grounds for an hour or 
two, he said, and then could come into the house 
and have games in the kitchen. Mary Ann had 
said she was willing to take trouble in providing 
for them. So Mrs. Gay consented, and said that 
whenever the mercury in the thermometer was 
at sixty degrees at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
they might have the party that afternoon. 

At last the cool day came, and William and 
Mary and Louisa went out with the gig-cart at 
once and invited their guests. The children all 
came in good season. Some came a quarter of 
an hour before the time. Some of the company 
were girls and some were boys. But girls or 
boys, the first thing that attracted their attention 
was the gig-cart. The boys all wanted to draw 
it, and the girls to ride in it. So William deter- 
mined to try the plan of arranging a team of four 
of the small boys, and then giving the girls a 
ride in turn. 

After driving about with the gig until all the 
girls had had a ride, and swinging, too, in the 
grove until they all had had a swing, William 
called four or five of the oldest boys — though 
they were all pretty small— away from the 
rest, and told them he had a plan of a concert in 
the barn, and that they were to be the perform- 
ers. The rest, he said, might remain where they 
were, swinging and watching the squirrel, until 
the concert was ready, and then when they heard 


_ the whistle blow they might come. 


“And now you boys come with me,” said 
William. So William and the boys all ran off 
to the barn. 

“Now,” said William, as soon as they got 
there, “the first thing is to make the seats for 
the audience.” 

He then, asking the biggest boys to help him, 
moved some empty boxes from a little room 
where grain was kept in the winter, out to the 
“barn-floor,” as it is called,— that is, a large 
open space in the middle of the barn. He put 
the two largest boxes back against the wall, at 
a certain distance apart, and the smallest ones in 
in front of them; and then brought two long 
boards which he placed upon these boxes, in such 
a way as to make two seats, one higher than 
the other, and the highest one back against the 
wall. 





Plays at a Party. 
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A PARTY. 


“There!” said he, “those are the seats for 
the audience. Now for the instruments.” 

He took out of his pocket a large whistle 
which would blow very loud, and said, “ Here’s 
one. Who'll be the whistler?” 

The boys all began to call out, “I,” and “I,” 
“Let me be the whistler.” In fact, they all 
wished to be the whistler, partly because the 
whistle was an instrument that would make a 
loud noise, and partly because it was one easy to 
play upon. Seeing this, William put back the 
whistle into his pocket, and said he would decide 
by and by. 

Then he proceeded into a corner where there 
were some tools, and brought out a barn-shovel, 
and afterward went and found a round stick of 
hard wood to knock upon it with. He said that 
that was a bass-drum. He also got a cow-bell, 
which was hanging up upon a peg near by, and a 
set of sleigh-bells, jingling the cow-bell and the 
sleigh-bells as he took them down in such a man- 
ner as to make all the boys want them. Several 
of those who first asked for the whistle now 
wanted the shovel or the bells, and so he had no 
longer any difficulty in assigning the different in- 
struments. 

There were still, however, several boys not 
supplied; but William contrived very soon to pro- 
vide for them all. He gave one boy a big crow- 
bar, which was as much a3 he could lift, and an 
old hammer to pound upon it with. To another 
an old tin pail, and two sticks for drum-sticks. 

“ Now, boys,” said William, when they were 
all provided for, “ you must sing as well as play, 
for this is going to be a vocal concert, as well as 
an instrumental one. Some of you must bark like 
a dog, and some mew like @ cat, and some growl 
like a bear; and if any of you know how, you 
may howl like a wolf. Do any of you know how 
to how] like a wolf?” 

The boys all said they did, and they immedi- 
ately commenced the most frightful howling that 
could be imagined, so that William was obliged 
to hush them immediately, saying, “That will 
do! That will do! Wait till the concert be- 
gins!” 

“ Now,” said he, “I’m to be the conductor. 
I shall beat time with this whip-handle, which is 
to be my baton. As long as I keep waving this 
about in the air you must go on singing and play- 
ing as loud as you can; but when I hold it up 
high, you must stop as quick as you can. Stop 
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in an instant, the very moment you see the baton 
go up. I want to see how quick you can all 
stop.” 

William then led all the performers into the 
grain-room, and told them they must remain there, 
and not speak a word above a whisper until 
the audience had come in and taken their seats. 
Then he went to the door and blew a long, loud 
blast with his whistle, and all the girls came 
running in. 

William conducted them to the seats which he 
had placed for them. As has already been said, 
there were two seats, one higher than the other. 
William intended the high seat for the tallest girls, 
and the other for the younger ones; but they 
all climbed up at once to the highest seat. In- 
deed, the younger and smaller the girls were, the 
more eager they seemed to be to get the topmost 
places. 

When they were all seated, William went out 
to bring the band in,as he said: The children 
waited on the seats in wondering expectation. 
Their curiosity had been excited by hearing a 
suppressed jingling of bells, and clanking of iron, 
and a confused whispering, which came from the 
grain-room ; but when they saw the performers 
coming in, bringing in all their shovels and bells 


and tin pans, every thing jingling as they came, 
they looked at first utterly astonished, and then 


some of .them began to laugh. Some of the 
youngest of them, however, looked very grave, 
and even somewhat anxious, as if they did not 
know but that there was some reason for being 
frightened. 

The musicians took their places in front of the 
audience, and then William, in a very pompous 
manner, said : — 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there are to be two 
tunes at this concert. We have not got any pro- 
grammes. They did not come home from the 
printer’s in time. But the name of the first tune 
is the ‘Song of the Morning Birds.’” 

William then, turning to the band, called out 
aloud to them, “ Begin,” and immediately com- 
menced waving his baton in the air. Of course 
the boys, as soon as they began, what with the 
instruments and what with the voices, made a 
most dreadful din. Such a thumping and jin- 
gling and clanking and rattling and barking and 
mewing and howling was never before heard, — 
certainly such a noise was never made by the 
songs of the morning birds. 

After the performance had continued for a 
minute or two, William suddenly raised his baton 
in the air, and the musicians immediately stopped, 
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all except the boy who was beating on the old 
tin pail, who not happening to be looking at Wil- 
liam at the moment, did not perceive the signal, 
and so went on drumming a little while after the 
rest had stopped. 

As soon as silence was restored, all the girls 
began laughing and clapping their hands, calling 
upon William to “ do it again.” 

But William happened to think just then that 
perhaps striking the crowbar with the hammer 
might have the effect of bruising the iron a little, 
and so making it rough for the workmen’s hands ; 
and as he was always very careful not to do any 
mischief in his plays, he went to examine the 
bar, and found that the hammer was in fact 
bruising it a little. So he took it away, saying 
it was out of tune, and instead gave the boy a 
big ox-chain, which had been hanging there upon 
a peg, and with which he could make a prodig- 
ious clanking by alternately raising the end in the 
air, and then letting it down again so as to cause 
the links to fall upon each other. 

In a few minutes, when the audience had be- 
come somewhat quiet, William called for the sec- 
ond tune, the name of which he said was “ The 
Gentle Flowing Stream.” The second tune was 
if possible more loud and boisterous than the 
first; for this time the audience joined, and by 
laughing, and calling to each other to look at this 
or that performer, and clapping their hands, 
added to the general din, — so much so that the 
noise penetrated to the house, and Mary Ann 
came to the kitchen door to ascertain what it 
was. She stood a moment at the door listening, 
and then with a smile on her face went back to 
her work, saying to herself, “I’m glad they have 
sense enough, when they wish to make such a 
noise as that, to make it in the barn.” 

It had been arranged that after the children 
had amused themselves by playing about the 
grounds for an hour or more, they were to come 
into the house, and play for a while there, and 
Mary Ann was to ring the bell when she was 
ready for them. The bell was rung just as the 
second tune of the concert had been performed, 
and so they all set out to go to the house. Will- 
iam and two or three of the other boys remained 
a few minutes to put all the things away where 
they had found them. One of these boys was 
named Orlando. He used often to come and play 
with Mary and Louisa when they were visiting at 
Mr. Gay’s. 

“It was an excellent concert,” said Orlando, 
when they had put every thing away, and were 
following the other children toward the house. 
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“It was the best concert I ever heard in my 
life.” ~ 

“ Yes,” said William, “only according to Watt 
it was no concert at all. He says a concert is 
keeping together, and I am sure we did not keep 
together.” 

“No,” said Orlando; “every body did just 
what he pleased, and that was what made all the 
fun.” 

As fast as the children arrived in the kitchen, 
Mary Ann invited them into a little room which 
opened off from it, where there was a bed. It 
was in fact Mary Ann’s bedroom. Here they 
all took off their bonnets and caps, and laid them 
in neat order upon the bed. There was a look- 
ing-glass in the room, with a dressing-table before 
it. The looking-glass was hung upon the wall 
in such a place as to be of the right height for 
Mary Ann, and it would have been too high for 
the children to see themselves in it, if Mary Ann 
had not had the forethought to place before the 
table a long bench or footstool, upon which they 
could stand and see themselves very well. 

After the girls had all looked in the glass, 
some went to look out at the window, — for there 
was one window in Mary Ann’s bedroom, which 
opened upon the yard and garden. It was a very 


pretty room, and Mary Ann kept it very neatly 
arranged. 

Then they all went back into the kitchen and 
began to ask Mary Ann what they should do. 
She told them to wait till all were ready, and 


then she would tell them. So they waited until 
all had come out of the bedroom, and then Mary 
Ann directed them to follow her. Saying this, 
she led the way through a long passage to a door 
out of which, as soon as she opened it, a bright 
light came shining. The children all began to 
run eagerly forward, impatient to get into the 
room and see what was there. There was noth- 
ing very remarkable there ; only the time seemed 
to have suddenly changed to evening, for the 
shutters were closed and the lamps were lighted, 
—all signs of daylight having entirely disap- 
peared. . 

The children were greatly delighted at this 
magical change, and they began dancing and ca- 
pering about the room in great glee. Some be- 
gan to sing, “We’ve got an evening party! 
We’ve got an evening party!” Some ran to 
get good seats in the arm-chairs and rocking- 
chairs, and upon a sofa which stood at one side 
of the room. Some walked about more quietly, 
and began to examine the pictures upon the 
walls. William waited a few minutes until the 
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excitement of novelty had passed a little, and 
then said, — 

“ Now, children, all take seats, and I will send 
Louisa to go and call mother. She said that 
when we were ready she would come and tell us 
what to play.” 

So the children all ran to the seats, and then 
Louisa went to call Mrs. Gay. Mrs. Gay soon 
came, leading Louisa by the hand. As soon as 
she came into the room, all the children left their 
seats and gathered around her to shake hands 
with her, and receive the welcome which she 
gave them, and she said a iew words to each one. 
Then they all went and took thei. seats again, 
and Mrs. Gay asked them what they would like 
to play. 

Some named one play and some another, and 
others still said they wished Mrs. Gay to tell 
them what to play. So Mrs. Gay called for one 
play after another, selecting at first such as the 
children had proposed, while she sat in a large 
arm-chair near one corner, and regulated the pro- 
ceedings so as to prevent any of those little diffi- 
culties which sometimes occur when children are 
playing. 

Mrs. Gay proposed afterward some plays of 
her own, some of which the children had never 
heard of before, and which amused them very 
much. One of these was a play which she 
called “ Sulky Sally.” 

This play consisted in one of the children as- 
suming the character of a child in a sulky fit, 
and the rest gathering around her and trying to 
make her laugh —she making every possible ef- 
fort all the time not to smile in the least, or even 
to look good-natured, but to remain as sober and 
cross as possible. 

Sometimes a boy was the sulky one; but 
still he was called Sulky Sally just the same. 

I am not certain that it was quite polite in the 
person, whoever he was, that invented this game, 
to make the sulky one always a girl, —as if 
girls were more likely to take sulky fits than 
boys. Still, this was the way they played it. 

In fact, in th s case it was a boy who was 
chosen to be Sulky Sally first. It was Orlando, 
Mrs. Gay selected him. 

“You must go out into the middle of the 
room,” said Mrs. Gay, “and hang your head 
and pout, and look as cross as you can; and 
whoever comes to speak to you, you must 
not have any thing to say to them, but appear 
very much out of humor with every body, and 
whatever they do to make you laugh, you must 
not even smile, if you can help it. At last, if 
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they make you laugh, or even smile in the least, 
you must give up being Sulky Sally, and the one 
that made you laugh must take your place.” 

While Mrs. Gay had been speaking she had 
been busy all the time in folding a newspaper in 
a curious way, so as to make a kind of cap of it, 
which she said was the sulky cap for Sally to 
wear. She gave the cap, when it was done, to 
Orlando, and said, — 

“Put it on your head, and when you laugh 
you must take it off and say who made you 
laugh, and give the cap to him, and he must put 
it on and take your place.” 

So Orlando put the cap on his head and went 
out into the middle of the room, and there as- 
sumed such a comical look of sulkiness and ill- 
humor that the children began to laugh at once, 
all about the room. They also began to gather 
round him, but at first they did not seem to know 
what to say. 

At last Louisa degan to talk to him. 

“ Sally,” said she ; “ what’s the matter, Sally? 
I'll get a feather and tickle your nose, Sally, and 
that will make you feel better.” 

Orlando could restrain himself no longer, but 
laughed outright, and taking off his cap he gave 
it to Louisa. Of course Louisa was now Sally, 
and all the other children gathered around her 
and began at once trying all sorts of maneuvers 
to make her laugh. But they did not succeed 
very well. She hung her head and put her finger 
in her mouth, and kept turning her back to every 
body that spoke to her, and wriggled her arms if 
any one touched her, and in every other way 
acted the sulky girl to perfection. 

The other children all began talking to her, 
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when they were sulky and cross. And I think 
it did have a good influence, at least for a time, 
for it was observed that among all the children 
who were there, not one had a real sulky fit for 
as much as a fortnight after that party. 

_ The next play which Mrs. Gay proposed was 
called “Old Contrary.” It consisted in a boy or a 
girl doing exactly the contrary of what they were 
ordered to do. 

“Emma,” said Mrs. Gay to one of the girls, 
“you shall be Old Contrary first, and you must 
do exactly the contrary of every thing I tell you. 
If I say come here, you must go away. If I say 
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and doing every thing in their power to make - 


her laugh. They would say, “Sally! Sally!” 
“ What ’s the matter, Sally?” “ Would n’t they 
give you any candy, Sally?” “It’s a shame, 
Sally.” “O Sally, you don’t look pretty when 
you are so cross. I'll bring a looking-glass and 
let you see how you look.” “Sally, your nose 
is upside down.” 

Here Louisa could not refrain from laughing, 
— the idea of her nose being upside down was so 
Indicrous. So she gave up, resumed her usual gay 
and animated look, and gave the cap to William, 
for it was he that had said that about her nose. 

So the play went on until there had been four 
or five Sallys. 

One reason why Mrs. Gay proposed this play 
was that she thought it might have a good influ- 
ence upon the children, by showing them what 
an absurd and ridiculous appearance they made 


hold your hands up, you must hold them down. 
If I tell: you to take a seat, you must go walking 
about the room ; and so you must go on, till I 
say, No play. Now we will begin. 

“ Keep your seat, Emma.” 

Emma immediately rose from her chair. 

“ Come here,” said Mrs. Gay. 

Emma immediately sat down again. 

“ Look up on the wall,” said Mra. Gay. 

Emma immediately looked down to the floor. 

“ Sit still in your chair,” said Mrs. Gay. 

Emma rose. 

“Stay where you are,” said Mrs. Gay. 
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Emma began to walk forward. 

“ Go back,” said Mrs. Gay. 

Emma continued to come forward. 

It amused the children very much, and es- 
pecially the little ones, to see Emma doing in 
this way exactly the contrary of what she was 
bid. Indeed, this play is only intended for very 
young children, and might not be at all amusing 
to those who are older; though sometimes even 
they might like it for a little while. 

A part of the amusement of the play consists 
in Old Contrary getting caught sometimes, and 
doing inadvertently the very thing he is told to 
do, instead of the contrary of it, in which case all 
the company laugh at him; and he has to go and 
sit down, and somebody else has to be Old Con- 
trary, and then he must give orders which the 
new Old Contrary is to obey, or rather to dis- 
obey. 

After they had played the game in this way 
two or three times, Mrs. Gay changed the form, 
and played it by giving orders to all the children 
at the same time, which orders they were of 
course to obey by the rule of contrary. She be- 
gan by saying, “All of you keep your seats,” 
when of course they all jumped up immediately. 
Then she said, “ Now stand perfectly still where 
you are,” when of course they began to run 
hither and thither all about the room. Then, 
“See how high you can reach,” when they all 
put their hands down upon the carpet. Then, 
“ Now all sit down on the floor,’ when at once 
they began to jump up as high as they could 
jump. Then, “Orlando, shut your eyes, and all 
the rest of you keep your eyes open,” and so Or- 
lando opened his eyes as wide as he could, and 
all the rest shut theirs up tight, and began grop- 
ing about to find the way; when she said, “ Now 
that you have got your eyes shut keep them 
shut,” upon which they all immediately opened 
them. 

And so it went on until in a short time the 
whole room became one general scene of noise, 
excitement, and confusion, which Mrs. Gay did 
all she could to increase by giving her orders so 
fast, sometimes to the whole company together 
and sometimes to individuals, so rapidly that they 
could hardly keep up with her. 

At last she brought the play to an end by say- 
ing, * Now all of you must keep moving,” when 
of course they all suddenly stopped and stood 
still; and then she said, “ Now all of you must 
look sober and not laugh, and especially not 
laugh loud,” when there immediately burst forth 
from all parts of the room a general chorus of 
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forced laughter, which produced such a comic ef- 
fect that it very soon turned into a real laughing, 
and seemed almost uncontrollable until Mrs. Gay 
said, “ Go on laughing as loud as you can,” when 
they all suddenly stopped, or at least stopped as 
soon as they could; and Mrs. Gay said, “ No 
play,” which was a signal that the play was 
over. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Gay, “I should think it 
was time for supper. Go out into the kitchen, 
William, and ask Mary Ann if she is ready for 
you.” 

William returned almost immediately, bringing 
word that supper was ready. 

“Then lead the way out, said Mrs. Gay, “and 
the children will follow you.” 

When they left this room, and after traversing 
the long passage-way came into the kitchen, they 
found themselves emerging into bright daylight 
again, and some of the children, when they saw 
the long table which Mary Ann had set, and 
which was loaded with refreshment of all kinds, 
said it was a dinner that they were going to have, 
and not a supper. 

The table presented an extremely inviting ap- 
pearance. There were several large pitchers of 
milk, with a great number of little mugs to drink 
it from. There were little pies, and plates of 
cake, and abundance of bread and butter. There 
was a dish full of very nice doughnuts, and two 
plates of large, rosy-looking apples. 

“ Now, children,” said Mary Ann, “ who wants 
a piece of bread and butter ?” 

“J,” “I,” “I” exclaimed the children, and 
they all began to gather eagerly round the table. 

“ All who want a piece of bread and butter go 
and sit down somewhere, and I’ll send them 
some. You can sit in chairs, or on footstools, or 
on the floor, — wherever you please, but sit 
down somewhere.” 

So the children all went and sat down, and 
Mary Aun gave William a plate of bread and 
butter to carry to them all. After they had 
eaten the bread and butter, mugs of milk were 
distributed in the same way, and then cakes, and 
doughnuts, and slices of pie, and little apple turn- 
overs, which Mary Ann had baked on purpose 
These apple turn-overs were very nice indeed. 
Some of the children thought they were the 
nicest things there were of all that was on the 
table. 

The children did not forget the kittens at the 
supper, as they called it, but brought them in to 
have their share. They put the kitten-house 
down upon the floor, and fed the kittens witha 
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saucer of milk, which they put in at the opening 
in the cage part. 

When the proper time came, after the supper 
was ended, Mary Ann directed all the children to 
go into the little bedroom and put on their things, 
and then to come out and form a line along one 
side of the kitchen. William was to be the cap- 
tain, and to see that the line was formed straight, 
and that all were in their places. While the line 
was forming Mary Ann opened a drawer and took 
out a little pile of sheets of brown paper, each 
about a foot square. She had made these wrap- 
pers ready beforehand, in accordance with in- 
structions which she had received from Mrs. Gay. 

“ Now, captain,” said Mary Ann, “march your 
army around the room twice, and thea come up 
along the side of the table, and as fast as the 
soldiers come to me they will say what they will 
have. Each one can have two things and no 
more. When they tell me what they will have, 
I shall put the things up in a wrapper and give 
it to them, and then you can march on. That’s 
the way they distribute rations to the soldiers in 
the army.” 

“Can the soldiers all choose what they will 
have?” asked William. 

“No,” replied Mary Ann. “I’m afraid they 
don’t get much choice — poor fellows; but you 
can choose.” 

So when the line was ready, William gave the 
command, “ Right face!” when they began to 
turn; but instead of all turning toward the 
right, they turned every way, so as to face in all 
directions. William, however, soon remedied the 
error by taking his stand at the head of the col- 
umn and calling to them to face toward him. 

“ All face this way,” he said. “This is the 
right.” 
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When at length the faces were all turned in 
the right direction, William gave another com- 
mand, “ Forward, march!” and so marched them 
twice around the room. Then he went with the 
head of the column up to the table where Mary 
Ann was sitting. She asked the first girl what 
two things she would have. The girl answered, 
“ A turn-over and an apple.” So Mary Ann took 
out a turn-over and an apple, and wrapping them 
up in one of the papers gave them to the girl, 
and then called upon the next one for her choice. 

She said, “ A turn-over and a piece of cake; ” 
and so they went on, each one choosing what she 
would like best to carry home. Some chose a 
doughnut and an apple, some a turn-over and 
piece of pie. Almost all chose a turn-over for 
one thing. 

As fast as the soldiers received their rations, 
the line moved on, and when at length they were 
all supplied Mary Ann directed William to march 
his troops all out at the door and through the 
yard to the gate which led into the street, and to 
stand there and hold the gate open until they had 
all passed through, and then to call out to them 
that they were dismissed. 

This William did, and when the column had 
passed through and were dismissed, the girls and 
boys broke the ranks, and began dancing end 
capering about and saying, “ Good-by, Mary ;” 
“ Good-by, Louisa ;” “ Good-by, William,” and so 
set off for home. 

Mary and Louisa, who had their places in the 
line with the rest for the sake of the fun of 
marching, after bidding the girls and boys good- 
by, came back through the gate, and returned 


with William into the house. 
JacoB ABBOTT. 
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Tue Trees we shall most assuredly study. 
Trees! the beautiful, the graceful, the stately, the 
hundred-armed, the dear old protecting trees. 
How wonderful they are! Almost as wonderful 
as those immense rocks which one sometimes 
sees in a fair, level green field, looking as if they 
could not have grown there, could not have been 
thrown there, could not have come there in any 
imaginable way. So these great trees seem. 
When did they grow? They are no larger, that 








one can see, from year to year. How mysterious 
they are! in their silent grandeur putting on 
their vernal robes, as silently putting them off in 
Autumn, and standing in solemn dignity with 
their dark bare branches drawn up to delicate 
points against the gray wintry sky. And the 
bare branches are a study of themselves; the 
eye delights to follow the perfect lines, the cathe- 
dral arches, the interlacing boughs, in every 
graceful arrangement. 

I wish you could go out with us in the dusk, 
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or later still in the evening, and standing under 
some of these heavy trees, look up into the dark 
bowers above. You have no idea of the awe 
which oppresses the soul. I think the solemnity 
of feeling is greatest beneath tall pine-trees, 
though these are solemn by day as well as by 
night; but all large trees whisper to you of depth 
and mystery and unfathomableness if you listen to 
them in the hush of evening. Aunt Emily says 
she can never forget the pang with which she 
watched in early days the gradual decay of a 
fine Maple which hung over the gateway of her 
New England home. Two of these noble trees 
grew side by side. In autumn the tints of one 
were crimson, the other golden; and though at 
some distance below the front of the house, the 
mingled flush of color when lighted by the after- 
noon sun, flooded the parlors with an unforgotten 
glow. From some unknown cause the golden- 
tinted began to decay at the top, branch after 
branch, until the tree. was dead. Its companion 
came out with all its wealth of verdure for one 
summer after its friend was gone, and then the 
same process began with that. 

About this time the*family left the old home 
for a climate less severe, and the natural sorrow 
at bidding farewell to the beloved and beautiful 
spot, was mitigated by the fact that the Trees — 
the dear familiar Trees, the family pets, the over- 
shadowing friends, whose leaves had danced gayly 
above the young heads, or sighed pensively over 
the older— were saying to each other in pro- 
phetic whisper, “ Let us depart.” 

The Trees around here are, many of them, 
beautiful, and several are new to Father and tc 
Aunt Emily. Along the banks of the ravine, 
and up to the hill-tops, grow Walnut-trees, 
Chestnut, Tulip, Sassafras, Sweet-gum, Witch- 
hazel, Locust, Ash, Dogwood, Poplar, Maple, 
Birch, Beech, Elm, Oak. Larch, Cypress, Juni- 
per, Hemlock, Spruce, Cedar, Pine, Fir, and 
others. 

On the bank opposite my window, a weather- 
beaten old Chestnut, with its brawny and bat- 
tered limbs, stands close beside two beautiful 
Tulip-trees, fresh and fair, in all the pride of 
youthful symmetry. The Tulip-trees have been 
profusely decked with the blossoms which distin- 
guish them, and are still adorned with a wealth 
of elegant leaves ; but their sturdy neighbor, with 
no beauty to beast of, is noticeable from afar for 
the thickly crowded chestnut burrs which are 
waiting only for the frosts of autumn to ripen 
and open and shower the nuts down to expecting 
hands. 
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There are a dozen or more varieties of Oak 
which are found in this vicinity, all having a 
family resemblance, and it does seem as though it 
would be difficult to tell the points of difference. 
Yet they are understood by observant eyes. The 
White Oak has deep acorn-cups with little 
bunches on them, acorns about an inch long, and 
whitish bark with dark spots upon it. The 
Dwarf Chestnut Oak has small sweet acorns in 
such abundance as to weigh the branches to the 
ground. The Red Oak has very large acorns 
in cups so shallow as to look like saucers; while 
the Black Oak has acorns half-covered with the 
deep scaly cup. The Scarlet Oak has large 
acorns, rounded alike at both ends, and a deep 
cup, and in autumn the leaves are scarlet, unlike 
those of any other Oak. The Pin Oak is re- 
markable for great numbers of small branches 
which die as the trees grow older, leaving bunches 
of short stems, which look like large pins driven 
into the trunk. And thus every species has dif- 
ferences which may be understood by any careful 
observer. 

So with the Birehes, striking and interesting 
trees. The White Birch,“ Bride of the Woods,” 
a slender, graceful tree, with chalky white bark 
gleaming through the forests, and shining, long- 
pointed leaves on long leaf-stalks, tremulous as 
an aspen. The Canoe, or Paper Birch, has a 
bark which splits into numerous thin sheets, 
which little boys and girls in the country often 
write notes upon, and upon which you really can 
draw and write very nicely. Hiawatha made 
his canoe of this bark. 


“ Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree, 
Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-tree! 
And the tree, with all its branches, 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying with a sigh of patience, 
Take my cloak, O Hiawatha! ” 


The Red Birch has a reddish-brown bark; the 
Yellow Birch, a yellowish silvery bark ; the Sweet 
Birch has dark chestnut-colored bark, the leaves 
and twigs have a spicy, aromatic taste and an 
agreeable odor, and the wood is rose-colored. 
This is a lovely kind. The American Poplar, or 
Aspen, is also an interesting tree, with dark-green 
leaves, the long leaf-stalks of which are later- 
ally compressed, so that the very faintest breeze 
keeps them tremulously in motion; and the 
Abele, or Silver-leaf Poplar, the leaves dark- 
green above, snowy white beneath. How often 


we have noticed the slender top branches blown 
by the wind, turning out their white linings, and 
looking like long sprays of fair white flowers. 
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August 5. 

We have found several parasitic plants, as 
they are called (Plante-parastice), some with 
pretty flowers, and others with curious ones. 
Unearthly things they are, without the ethereal 
spirituality which distinguishes the Air-plants, 
yet interesting as varieties in the domain of Na- 
ture. There is something in their predatory way 
of getting a living, however, which no honest 
mind can approve. Not the old-fashioned faith- 
ful and trustful working for it from seed to 
flower in that mother earth where most of the 
floral tribes find nourishment, but stealing from 
root or branch of hapless neighbors the living 
and vital juices, which they by patient processes 
have elaborated for their own sustenance. These 
parasitic plants do not send their roots into the 
earth, but attach themselves to shrubs and trees 
in various ways. Some of them have green foli- 
age; others have no leaves whatever, only blos- 
soms and colorless bracts. 

The American Dodder (Cuscuti-Gronovit) is 
with us the most common example cf this class 
of plants. The seed of the Dodder fulls into 
the soil, and springing up attaches itself to the 
first plant it touches, and clinging closely to its 
victim, its own root soon dries up, and the lower 
part of its stem perishes, and hereafter the para- 
site lives upon the plant to which it has affixed 
itself, sending little rootlets into its vital tissues 
and coiling round and round it in a snarl of yel- 
low leafless tendrils. Then there is the Mistle- 
toe, so celebrated in story and in song. I am 
sorry that the Mistletoe is a’ parasite, so poetical 
as it is, and so beautiful also. But alas! with its 
smooth green leaves and brilliant pearly white 
berries, it is an accomplished. marauder and to- 
tally unscrupulous ; not only does it send its roots 
through the bark and growing wood of the tree, 
and steal the ascending sap, to give verdure to its 
own leaves and glitter to its polished berries, but 
the audacious pillager so incorporates itself with 
the tree upon which it grows, as to appear to be 
actually a part of it. Another of these parasites 
is the Painted Cup (Custilleia-coccinea), the up- 
per leaves of which are brilliantly colored with 
searlet. This is a showy, handsome little plant, 
in which we took a great interest one summer in 
Connecticut, and transplanted it over and over 
again to the garden, with no success whatever — 
it would never live. This gay favorite we now 
find is a parasite, and none of this family will 
bear transplanting. The showy Gerardias too, 
the purple and yellow, belong to this plundering 
family ; also the Beech-drops (Hpiphegus-virgin- 
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tana), the Pine Sap ( Aphyllon-uniflorum), and the 
pallid Indian Pipe, or Ghost-flower (Monotropa- 
uniflorum). These last have a weirdish glim- 
mer and ghostly gleam, and though arresting 
the attention on account of their peculiarities, 
have nothing about them which gains the affec- 
tions. 

Parasitic plants turn black in drying, and are 
not ornamental as pressed specimens. A wonder- 
ful parasitic plant is found in Sumatra growing 
upon grape-vines. It has no leaves, and the 
blossom, which is of pale orange mottled with 
white, is nine feet in circumference, and weighs 
fifteen pounds ! 

Mr. Moore describes a remarkable parasite 
which he saw in Central America, called “ Mater- 
palo, or Tree-Killer.” He describes it as look- 
ing like an enormous tree composed of six or 
eight trunks, which start from the ground inde- 
pendently of each other at different distances, in 
a circle of twenty feet or more. After ascend- 
ing thirty or forty feet, these interlace and unite, 
and finally become one, the tree growing to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet. The seed 
of this parasite takes root in the bark of some 
tree, sends down roots into the earth at various 
points, and side-shoots to stretch around the 
trunk, and rapidly growing and interlacing, these 
coils as they grow press more and more tightly 
upon the tree beneath. which, no longer able to 
expand, soon dies. He says that he saw one of 
these which had chosen a Palm-tree for its vie: 
tim, “not knowing perhaps that in the Palm- 
trees the new layers of wood are deposited in the 
centre of the stein, instead of under the outer 
bark, and the trunk never increasing in diameter 
however tall the tree may grow, it may be 
squeezed to any extent without injury. And 
so it happened in this case. At the height of 
fifty or sixty feet, the plume-like top of the Palm- 
tree emerged from the arms of its enemy still 
green and flourishing.” In another instance the 
treacherous destroyer had mistaken a column-like 
rock for a tree, and had bound it round and round 
with its cables. The rock seemed very tranquil 
and comfortable, but the baffled thief wore an 
unthrifty look, and he adds, “One could not help 
exulting as at a case of disappointed villainy.” 

The Order Fungi consists of parasitic plants. 
It includes Mushrooms, Mold, Blight, Mildew, 
Puff-balls, and all those disagreeable things. I 
shall never be a true botanist if to be that it is 
necessary to love these and enjoy examining 
them. I cannot fancy them, and hate to touch 
them, — soft, spongy, “ moist, unpleasant bodies ” 
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that they are. But the crisp and clean and 
eharming Lichens, decking the rough rocks and 
the old fences, these do not belong to the Para- 
sites; they are the unpretending sisters of the 
gay and flaunting Air-Plants, 


August 6. 

The unique and elegant Air-Plants must not 
be classed with the Parasites, though some writ- 
ers do thus confound them. They are no para- 
sites, but children of the air, those rare and radi- 
ant blossoms fostered by fragrant gales in spicy 
islands or glowing tropical regions. It is true 
that they attach themselves to the trunks and 
branches of trees, but not to steal their vital 
juices, nor to strangle them in treacherous em- 
braces, but to adorn them with a wealth of gor- 
geous beauty which it is difficult for pen or pencil 
to portray. They choose those positions which 
will bring them the soft breath of tropical breezes, 
the humid airs which float in the sultry tangles 
of murky groves, and the reflected light which 
glances through the dense foliage of equatorial 
forests. They steady themselves in their eleva- 
tions by a light lacing of slender fibres around 
the trunks of the trees, but these penetrate no 
vital part and do no injury. 

During the rainy season in these warm lati- 
tudes they grow rapidly, sending roots into the 
air and drawing thence their nourishment. These 
aéreal roots stand out in all directions around the 
pseudo-bulbs, as they are called. These bulbs 
vary in size from one to several inches, and from 
their points the leaves spring, generally long and 
narrow, and are green, or green mottled with 
brown, red, or purple. At the base of these bulbs 
the flower-stalks shoot up, varying in length in 
different plants, and bearing sometimes but one 
flower, sometimes fifty or a hundred. The flower- 
stalks are jointed, with a small scale at each joint, 
and upon the end sways the gorgeous blossom, 
resembling a glittering butterfly or gay tropical 
insect of some sort; and the slender neutral-tinted 
stem, hardly noticed among brighter colors, and 
sometimes two or three feet in length, swinging 
with every breeze and lifting and floating the 
winged blossom, makes the illusion perfect. 

These plants are the greatest curiosities in the 
floral world, and the richest rarities of the green- 
house. It is said that they were described in 


“terms of glowing rapture” by early writers 
on the floral productions of India and tropical 
America, yet their cultivation in Europe has been 
comparatively recent, and until the present cen- 
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tury they were scarcely known in England, and 
still less in this country. Dr. Lindley was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing these fantastic won- 
ders to flower-lovers in England, and of late years 
they have been sought for with eagerness. Per- 
sons were sent in quest of them to tropical lands, 
and at one time a large ship came freighted with 
Orchids alone. It is stated that as many as two 
thousand species are at present under cultivation 
in England. Orchids are generally Air-plants, 
but a few grow upon the ground, and these are 
called Terrestrial Orchids. 

“El Espiritu Santo,’ or Dove-flower! Do you 
not remember the enchanting description we read 
of that flower? The blossom like a pure and 
pearly cup, and poised within it the image of a 
snowy dove, the white wings lightly dropped with 
purple. We thought it must be a fabrication, a 
“traveller's wonder.” But this wondrous plant 
(Peristera-elata), a native of Panama and other 
South American countries, is now cultivated in 
England and the United States. It is a Terres- 
trial Orchid, though I think of all others this has 
a right to float in air. : The pseudo-bulbs of the 
Dove-flower grow on the surface of the ground, 
bright green in color and several inches in length. 
The leaves, which spring from the point of the 
bulb, are linear, a few inches wide, and sometimes 
three or four feet in length. The flower-stalk 
comes out at the base of the bulb, shoots up three 
or four feet, and is crowned by a raceme of pearly 
white waxen flowers, nearly circular in form and 
an inch or two in diameter. Within this fitting 
shrine “ hovers the image of the snowy dove.” 

It is not strange that in the lands of supersti- 
tion and idol-worship, where this beautiful and 
wonderful specimen is found, it should be re- 
garded with reverential admiration. I think I 
should look on such a flower with an awe and 
tenderness accorded to no other floral favorite. 

The Tillandsia-usneoides, or what is called the 
“ Long Moss” of the Southern States, hanging in 
gray festoons and streamers from Pines and Oaks, 
and filling the sombre forests with its swaying 
gloom, is no Moss at all, but an Air-plant, gloomy- 
looking, it is true, but curious and interesting, and 
presenting a very striking contrast to its gayly 
glancing sisters of the same family. 

A friend sent us a tangle of this Long Moss 
from the South, and we twisted it among the 
crevices in the trunk of an aged tree, where it 
remained securely anchored, bathed in the sun- 
shine and the shower, and one day a travelled gen- 
tleman who was visiting us came in with surprise 
in his tone, and told us that to his amazement 











[zl Ewiritu Santo — Dove-Flower.] 
he had found the Spanish Moss (as he called it, of the trees behind the house. A smile which 
and which is the same thing) growing upon one could not be suppressed stole over some of the 
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faces, which induced the traveller to put a few 
questions, and the mystery was solved; otherwise 
he might have sent the item to some scientific so- 
ciety, that he found Spanish Moss growing a few 
miles from New York. 

In Buenos Ayres, the fragrant “ Tillandsia- 
ziphioides” grows upon the wood-work of the 
balconies of houses, perfuming the air to a dis- 
tance around ; and the forests and islands of trop- 
ical Asia, Africa, and America abound in species 
of fantastic growth, wonderful beauty, and deli- 
cious sweetness. In Java’ they find three hun- 
dred varieties. To induce these splendid foreign- 
ers to thrive in our less genial clime, we should 
give them, as far as possible, the surroundings 
which they choose for themselves in their own 
luxuriant homes. They can bear great warmth 
if accompanied with enough moisture, and moist- 
ure they must have. They prefer a reflected or 
somewhat shaded light to the strong glare of di- 
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rect sunshine. They require a position where 
the water will run off from the roots and yet the 
moisture be retained, and for this purpose finely 
chopped moss upon the piece of wood to which 
they cling is desirable. They detest any impuri- 
ties, and stagnant water is death to them. A 
glass case sufficiently spacious would seem to 
combine all the requisites, — a high. temperature 
with great humidity, mitigation of strong sun- 
shine at pleasure, freedom from dust and insects, 
and a nicety of detail suiting the ethereal tastes 
of these fastidious ard elegant denizens of air. 

Of the Lichens which adorn the old tree-trunks 
and stones and fences, I have written you before, 
but hardly realized that these simple and often 
unnoticed plants had any relation to those gor- 
geous blossoms which are the pride of the green- 
house. They are Air-plants, however, just as 
much as those “ far-fetched and dear-bought” 
wonders from foreign lands. 
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— patens, 

— corymbosus, 
— cyaneus, 

— speciosa, 

— millefolium, 


Tanacetum — vulgare, 

Gnaphalium — polycepha- 
lun, 

Lobelia — cardinalis, 


Lobelia — inflata, 


Anagallis 
Gerardia 


— arvensis, 
— purpurea, 
Gerardia — flava, 
Trichostema — dichotomum, 
Nepeta — glechoma, 
Physalis — viscosa, 
Limnanthemum - lucanosum, 
Diervilla — trifida, 
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Circea — Alpina, 


Platanthera — obtusata, 
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Platanthera — hyperborea, 
Platanthera — dilatata, 
Platanthera — ciliaris, 


Platanthera — fimbriata, 


Goodyera  — pubescens, 


Lilium — Philadel- 
phicum, 
— Canadense, 


superbum, 

— erecta, 

— aquileria, 
Woodwardia — angustifolia, 
Camptosurus — rhizophyllus, | Vi 
Botrychium — Virginicum, 
Schizzea — pusilla, 
Lycopodium —lucidulum, 
Hypericum — perforatum, 


Hypericum —corymbosum, 
Hypericum —adpressum, 
Iathyrus —maratimus, 
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Enchanter’s 
Nightshade. 
Dwarf Orchis. 
Round-leaved 
Orchis. 
Green Orchis. 
White Orchis. 
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Orange-red 
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Wild Yellow 





Adder Fern. 
Least Fern. 
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St. John’s 
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HARVEST FESTIVALS IN POMERANIA. 


Come, children, let us sit down in the shade 
of this royal old elm and enjoy the quiet splendor 
of this summer afternoon. Listen! do you hear 
that sighing and singing sound that the scythe 
makes in its rapid motion through the grass? It 
is harvest-time-— the labor of the farmer is 
repaid. Harvest-time passes by here almest un- 
noticed, but in my far-off home it is full of time- 
honored merry-takings: it commences with a 
frolic and ends with a grand festival. Listen to 
me and I will tell you about the last harvest I 
passed there. 

It was in the latter part of July, our vacation 
at the High School in Greipswalde had begun, 
and I invited a classmate to come and spend the 
summer with me. We would not listen to my 
father’s sending his carriage to fetch us, but in- 
sisted upon making the journey on foot. The 
distance was only fifteen miles, and by leaving 
Greipswaide early in the morning we could get 
home by night. So one glorious summer morn- 
ing the rising sun shone on us two boys equipped 
in our gray blouses, knapsack on shoulder, and 
staff in hand, homeward bound. Besides food, 
our knapsacks held several tin boxes and a but- 
terfly-net, for we were great insect-catchers, and 
our staffs had a little spade on one end, so that 
we could follow out our fancy for Botany by tak- 
ing up unknown plants, roots and all. 

With catching of insects, digging of unknown 
plants, and constant lunchings in pleasant shady 
dells, we walked through the sweet summer day, 
and were quite taken by surprise when all at 
once the spire of my native place stood out 
clearly against the sunset sky. How long mem- 
ory outlives our enjoyment. Long years have 
passed since that summer day, but its memory 
yet brings me fresh joy. The simple joys of 
childhood come to the world-worn man as fresh 
air to the invalid. That evening was the perfect 
close of perfect day; such an evening may well 
make one wonder that men so throng to the over- 
flowing cities, shutting themselves out from such 
unbuyable pleasures. 

The fields with their golden promise of ripen- 
ing cereals lay outspread before us like a huge 
garden, now clad in green and now in gold. 
Rosy milkmaids were carrying their full pails 
of creamy milk homeward. The shepherd-dogs 
kept the flock together and drove them into their 
pens, while the shepherd leisurely followed, knit- 
ting his stocking. Flocks of geese were wad- 


dling along to their stables, followed by an equal 
flock of noisy urchins. As we entered: the vil- 
lage, we were joined by parties of returning la- 
borers, who made the woods ring with their 
laughter and songs. Of our warm welcoming 
on getting home I need not tell you; or of the 
evening supper, when mother brought out her 
choice fruits and my favorite dishes; or of the 
long account I gave of my four months’ absence. 

The next day we spent in looking over the 
farm, passing much time in the stables, looking at 
the horses. In the afternoon we went to see an 
old ruined castle that was fast crumbling away, 
and there we did brave feats of climbing, and 
built new castles in our minds while we rambled 
among the ruins. 

“To-morrow we will begin to mow the wheat,” 
said my father that evening at the supper-table. 
“ Ah, boys,” added my mother, “then you must 
pick me four gallons of cherries, to make cherry 
sauce for the harvest pancake; the raspberries 
and low-growing fruit I can pick with the help 
of the girls.” We received this order with a 
hurra. How jolly to climb the cherry-trees all 
day long and not be scolded for it! Armed with 
baskets with long wooden hooks fastened to them, 
and followed by a boy with a great big basket, we 
started the next morning on our cherry expedi- 
tion. 

At the earliest dawn the farm-yard was ‘alive 
with bustle and stir, the men hammering and 
sharpening their scythes, the women fussing 
about here and there, all preparing for the ardu- 
ous pleasure of harvesting. The girls looked 
well in their short homespun skirts, white linen 
waist without sleeves, neckerchief of gaudy col- 
ors, and their new straw hats. The peasant girls 
of Pomerania take great pride in their home- 
made hats. In June, when the rye is in bloom, 
a quantity of it is cut and skillfully plaited in long 
braids, which are bleached and sewed together 
into the time-honored summer hat. The individ- 
ual taste is displayed in trimming it with ribbons. 
The arms of the girls are protected from the sun- 
burning and the brier-scratching by long linen 
gloves that reach nearly to the middle of the arm. 

After breakfast the “ Klapperbrett” * sounded, 

* Klapperbrett (clattering-board) is a piece of board about six- 
teen inches long and ten inches wide. In the centre of the upper 
side is a handle, while from the centre of the lower side a ham- 
mer swings loosely to and fro. Taking hold of the handle with 


both hands, and swinging the board up and down, makes a loud 
clatter, and summons the men to work. 
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and all hands hastened to the front of the house 
and formed in procession. The mowers first, 
headed by the foremower, with the scythe on 
the right shoulder; then the sheaf-binders (all 
women); headed by the forebinder, each one with 
a rake in her hand; then the troop of “ Auf- 
hocker,” — they are the men who stack the 
sheaves; and then the rakers, whose business 
is to rake together the loose wheat scattered by 
the reapers. The procession was gayly headed 
by the village fiddler, who seemed to think him- 
self the most important man in the whole con- 
cern. Thus they marched off to the field of labor 
with music and song. I wish I could paint you 
a true picture of that morning: the vast ex- 
panse of golden wheat - fields glowing with the 
early sun; the long rows of sturdy mowers swing- 
ing their scythes in uniform motion; the graceful 
and rapid motions of the young girls, as they 
raked the wheat and bound the sheaves, each one 
following one mower closely ; and then the stack- 
ers, as they ran up and down with heavy loads, 
building a village of yellow wigwams. Every 
now and then the fiddler played, and with such 
might and will that one expected to see the wheat 
come dancing out, and rolling up into sheaves, 
like the stones of old Greece that danced out and 


piled up into a wall at the tune from the lyre of 
Amphion. 

At noon, a long procession of children came, 
carrying full baskets, kettles, and bottles, and so 


announcing the dinner hour. Work stopped, 
groups formed in the shadow of the stacked 
wheat, and dinner was eaten, spiced with lively 
talk and jests. At five o’clock the “vesper bell” * 
rang merrily from the church-tower, and with it 
arrived the harvest pancake, with its fine cherry 
sauce. At half-past eight the sun set, and the 
day’s labor was over. The fiddler played a stir- 
ring march, and the procession again formed and 
marched homeward. 

Meanwhile, those at home, under my moth- 
er’s directions, had completed arrangements for 
the laborers’ reception. Large tubs, placed 
upon benches, were filled with fresh spring wa- 
ter. Whatever the season yielded in fruits was 
thrown into the water, — cherries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, currants, ete., etc. And as it is de- 
creed that no rose shall be without its thorn, along 
with the fruit, else too easily gained, are thrown 
thistles and thorns. The margin of these tubs 


* In Pomerania and Northern Germany, the time of the Cath- 
olic Vesper is still observed by a rapid, lively ringing of the 
church-bell. In summer, the laborers get half an hour’s rest to 
eat the “ Vesperbrod.”’ 
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are gayly wreathed with flowers and leaves, and 
many also are thrown on the surface of the water. 
All sorts of small cups and vessels are hidden 
near the tubs. Once in sight of these tubs, the 
reapers break loose and hurry to get the refresh- 
ments, and soon a fight begins with thistle and 
thorn, for woe to the timid or greedy ones. The 
fruits dispatched, search begins for the vessels 
hidden near the tubs, and now a rare battle be- 
gins, which you may call a water-fight. The 
men range on one side and the women on the 
other, and then they throw water at each other. 
No mercy is given, and each head gets a water- 
fall. They never stop until the tubs are empty, 
and then they are all as wet as if they had been 
bathing. 

On the day that the first rye-field was mown, 
my friend and I took the pancakes to the field. 
When we got there, the row of reapers turned, 
fronted us, put the points of their scythes to the 
ground, and, taking their sharpening blades, began 
to strike their scythes with one accord, while the 
forebinder stepped forward with two rye garlands, 
which she tied around our left arms, while she 
chanted something like this: — 

“T adorn the young masters 
With costlier ribbons 
Than velvet or silk! 
Wealth and good fortune 
I tie with this band, 
And fasten forever 
To my young masters! 
But never forget, 
Under fortune’s bright smiles, 
The unhappy and poor, 


But give of thy plenty 
With munificent hand!” 


The object of this reception was very evident, 
and when the woman had ended her song, and 
while the scythe-chorus yet sounded we gave her 
what little money we had about us. 

Thus harvesting went on. We boys only paid 
an occasional visit to the fields, having our time 
taken up with riding, fishing, walking, and play- 
ing ball on the village green. One day at din- 
ner my father said that the next day the last rye 
was to be cut. Mother smiled, and said that that 
meant her flowers were to be mown too. Sure 
enough, early the next morning a request came 
for a donation of flowers to be cut and sent to 
the fields before night. It was such a warm day 
that my friend and I lazily lay stretched under 
the linden-trees, sleeping and talking and dream- 
ing of the future. Suddenly the indefatigable 
fiddler, followed by merry peals of laughter, an- 
nounced the arrival of the harvesters. Up we 
bounded, our languor quite gone. How I wish 
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you children had been there to enjoy the fun! 
On they came in double file, each mower with a 
sheaf-binder on his right side, — the mower with 
his scythe on his left shoulder, and the binder 
with her rake on her right shoulder. Scythes 
and rakes were garlanded with bouquets of flow- 
ers and yellow rye. Now the procession halted, 
the mowers stepped back and began striking 
their scythes in chorus, while the binders rode 
astride their rakes and made a charge upon the 
spectators. We were pursued even into our 
rooms. Each’one had selected a victim, and all 
were hunted alike. Only by giving a ransom 
could you stop the pursuit; then the fair har- 
vester unfastened the bouquet on the top of her 
rake and gave it as a pledge of peace. By this 
time tables had been brought into the yard, and 
refreshments of cold meat, bread, cheese, and beer 
were brought out. After this they all adjourned 
to the great servants’ hall, where they had a 
merry dance. 

Time rolled-on, and the last load of corn was 
being put on the cart, when a wagon gayly dec- 
orated with garlands drove to the field to receive 
and bring home the “Wulf.” The Wulf is a 
large sheaf, made up of a half dozen ordinary 
sheaves, ornamented with flowers and ribbons. 
This Wulf was put upon the wagon and held 
in an upright position by four girls beautifully 
dressed. ‘The fiddler, aided by another fiddler 
and a clarionet-player, also got on the wagon. 
The four horses were also decorated with leaves 
and flowers ; and, as they stepped proudly off, an 
admiring crowd pressed closely after. 

In front of our house the Wulf halted. and 
the forebinder chanted some verse, in which she 
thanked Heaven for having, through the agency 
of rain and sun, given us a bountiful crop, prayed 
for an equal favor next year, and asked for every 
blessing for the proprietor and his family, and 
finally begged that we would not in the midst of 
our plenty forget the poor. Of course, the show 
ended in again eating, drinking, and romping, 
but not until the Wulf was safely lodged in the 
most conspicuous place in the barn. With this 
ended the little festivals of the harvest-time, and 
next came the winding-up of the season. The 
“ Erndtefest ” (harvest festival) is celebrated be- 
tween the 20th and 27th of October. The 27th 
of October is the great moving day in Northern 
Germany ; therefore it is deemed right that the 
great Erndtefest should take place before any 
of those have left that were instrumental in se- 
curing the harvest. 

The preparations for our country festivals are 
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much the same, whether they are for weddings, 
christenings, Christmas, or harvest festivals, — 
they are butchering, brewing, and baking. 

The great interest in the preparation for this 
latter festival is in making the harvest-wreath, 
four feet in diameter, and the harvest-crown, two 
and a half feet high, made up of what the season 
yet affords of leaves and flowers; in it figure 
bunches of the different species of cereals culti- 
vated on the place. The grooms of the estate 
pay the expenses of the wreath, while the maid- 
servants pay for the making up of the crown, and 
according to the liberality of the parties will be 
the fineness of the wreath and crown. The 
crown is profusely adorned with beads and rib- 
bons, gilded egg-shells, and such like. 

At last the great day dawned, clear and cool. 
Carpenters were early at work, making long ta- 
bles and benches upon the lawn in front of our 
house, under the decorated trees. At eleven 
o'clock the peasantry began to arrive in flocks. 
They went around and about the yard, lending a 
helping hand here and there, or else lounged in 
groups about the barns or stables. Nobody stayed 
at home, from the old man to the baby in arms; 
all were dressed in their finest clothes, and each 
one was armed with a wooden spoon, which is 
the ticket of admission to the Erndtefest. The 
men wore it in a button-hole ; the women tied it 
in their apron-strings. A brass band, engaged 
for the occasion, arrived promptly at twelve 
o'clock. They struck up the national anthem, 
and every body took a seat at a table. The com- 
pany seated, the appointed waiting-maids had 
hard work to do in filling and refilling the vast 
dishes of meats, vegetables, and puddings, and 
the quickly emptied tankards of home-brewed 
beer. 

After the keen appetites of the people were 
satisfied, and the men had taken to their pipes, 
the music struck up a lively march, which brought 
the marshals of the ball to their feet, and sent 
them to bring the harvest wreath end crown. 

Every body now arose, and the people formed 
a double file from the house to the barn; the 
music played a solemn hymn, and the doors of 
the barn opened. First came the marshals of the 
oceasion, and then the foremower and the fore- 
binder, each carrying one end of a pole on their 
shoulders, from which the objects of admiration, 
the crown and wreath, were suspended. 

Arriving at the house, they went to the parlor, 
when the music struck up a lively waltz. The 
mower with his wreath, and the forebinder with 
the crown, went to my father and mother. Each 
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delivered a little speech, asking them to open the 
dance for the eager crowd, which they very gladly 
did. Thus they went around to each member 
of the family and our invited guest. Each couple 
danced once around the room. This done, they 
went to the servants’ hall, where the crown and 
wreath bearer opened the ball, and then went 
around with wreath and crown to each servant, 
in the same way that they had done in the par- 
lor, and then they did the same by the villagers 
and every one present. But each one had to 
pay a fee for that compliment. Some felt too 
poor to do so, and they were at liberty to decline 
to dance or keep away while the ceremony went 
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on. These contributions amounted to a good 
deal, — much more than paying for the wreath and 
crown. Before general dancing began, the old 
crown of last year was taken down from the mid- 
dle of the ceiling in the hall, from which it was 
suspended, and the old wreath from the wall, 
while the new ones took their places amidst flour- 
ish of trumpets and sounding of drums. After 
this they all danced, and kept it up until six the 
next morning. Thus, my dear children, end the 
harvest gayeties of Pomerania, and I wish these 
pleasant customs were practised everywhere. And 
now that the sun has set, let us go home to supper. 
E. J Kora. 





THE WINDOW-SEAT. 


By Firelight and Starlight. 


Tue windows of heaven had been opened 
where I took my seat a few summers ago, and on 
that window-seat I have sat many a time since 
—in recollection. I had been walking over and 
around the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
with Grasshopper and Little Muscle. It had 
been raining from the beginning, and we had 
scarcely seen a mountain, but had trudged on, 
knapsack on back, drenched through much of the 
time, and drying ourselves the rest. At last we 
came to one portion of our walk which lay 
through a forest. It led from Waterville to the 
Saco River, near Abel Crawford’s grave, but was 
only a bridle-path which had been roughly cut a 
few years before, and so out of use that it could 
scarcely be distinguished, after a few miles, from 
the sable-lines, as they are called,—blazes made by 
trappers of sable. No one at the red farm-house 
could tell us exactly about the path, what its 


course was after reaching Sawyer’s River, eleven” 


miles or so distant, or how many miles in length 
it was. Some said fourteen miles in all, some 
said sixteen, one shook his head and said nine- 
teen, but no one really knew. All the advice we 
could get was a warning from two young artists 
who had tried the walk a few days before, and 
getting bewildered on sable-lines, had, as they 
averred, walked sixty miles; and after spending 
the night in the woods, had been forced to strag- 
gle back. 

Then there were the inhabitants of the woods 
— Bears? —a few, but they were timid. Cats 
were the most unpleasant, — bob-cats as they 
were disrespectfully called, from their bob-tails. 


Mr. H., an enthusiastic fisherman, told us that he 
gave them a wide berth when he met them in the 
woods ; but one day, having nothing but his fish- 
ing-rod in hand, he met a bob-cat in the path, and 
feeling very stubborn, he sat down, remembering 
the taming power of the human eye, and looked 
the bob-cat unflinchingly in the face. The bob- 
cat stopped, — there were a few yards between 
them, — and having perhaps a similar theory, sat 
down on his haunches, and looked steadily at Mr. 
H. It was a long fifteen minutes; but the man 
won, and the brute slunk off. 

We started at noon under bright skies, though 
it had been raining in the morning, and went 
singing and shouting on our way. We dared the 
bob-cat to come out, we jeered at him, we taunted 
him with cowardice ; and once, when we were 
resting, Grasshopper and I acted the scene, Grass- 
hopper coming up to me on all-fours, and fixing 
a bob-cat gaze upon me as I stared at him, till he 
was ready vo turn on his heel. So we walked 
along the hilly path, full of sport, when lo! just 
as I was calling out in my loudest voice, “ Robert, 
Robert ! toi que jaime, a veritable bob-cat crossed 
the path. We all turned to each other and whis- 
pered emphatically, —“ Bob-cat!” We listened 
— we heard the fellow go crunching through the 
forest and meaouing in the distance; we sat on 
a log, but in vain ; six eyes, he reasoned, were too 
much for his two. 

But it began to lower, then it rained, and in a 
few minutes our shoulders were wet through. 
We trudged on. We reached Sawyer’s River at 
six o'clock, calculating that we had made thirteen 
mi'es. We held a council; should we camp 
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here in the hut? It could not be more than five 
miles further, two hours of daylight were left, 
and we surely could get through; so off we 
started again, watching the path carefully, for it 
was from this point that it was doubtful. Saw- 
yer’s River kept crossing the path, We walked 
cautiously on. It came to be eight o’clock and 
we always seemed to be just on the point of see- 
ing clear land ahead. We came now to a brook 
entering the river on-our left. The path was all 
@ maze, and reasoning sagely that the brook was 
going straight to Saco River, which ran by the 
road we were making for, we stepped into it and 
went knee-deep floundering down the current. 
We were now wet from top to toe, though it had 
stopped raining. A few rods of this short cut 
were enough, and we clambered on to the bank 
again, and with remarkable good fortune stum- 
bled upon the path once more. 

Then it grew darker ; we heard the roaring of 
water, and always thought we were coming to the 
Saco, and always found it to be Sawyer’s. We 
stumbled along, Grasshopper in front, Little Mus- 
cle in the middle, and I behind. Then it was 
that enormous trees were found fallen across the 
path. Little sharp twigs stuck out from them. 
It must have been on these that I caught in 
clambering over, my knapsack banging against 
my sides, for one strap was broken, and tore 
those little patches, when Little Muscle laughed 
inside, and I sighed out. We stumbled on in the 
miry darkness. We halted for Grasshopper to 
feel the path ahead with his feet, when-he would 
holla to us, and we would go to his voice, let- 
ting him start off again on fresh discovery. Fi- 
nally, not even patient hunting seemed of any 
avail ; we appeared to be in the path, und yet at 
its end. We leaned against a fallen tree and 
took counsel together. Should we follow our 
compass and push through the woods? It could 
not be more than three quarters of a mile more, 
surely. We were hungry, tired, and wet. It 
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was after ten o'clock, so we agreed to camp out 
on the spot. 

The Grasshopper had some matches, I had 
some birch-bark, Little Muscle had some news- 
paper, and one of us had a small pocket-knife. 
We dropped the knife at once and could not find 
it again; but there were some rotten trunks of 
trees standing about, wet and spongy, and we 
broke these down, and, after patient labor, made a 
fire. Then we made a corduroy bed of old 
trunks, and propped up some logs for seats, and 
made some clothes-poles on which we hung our 
raiment, while we roasted ourselves like savages. 
We spent the rest of the night drying each gar- 
ment by turns. The Grasshopper and Little 
Muscle lay down on the corduroy. I slept beau- 
tifully on a chip for a minute and a half, when 
the heat from the fire stole through me. 

At four in the morning we were nearly ready 
to start. Every thing was dry, especially our 
mouths, which could find no water. I was lying 


down, for I felt like it. I heard a sound above 
me. 

“ Little Muscle,” said I, “ what is that patter- 
ing ?” 


“ Rain,” said Little Muscle, and he took a 


,pocket-handkerchief and spread it gently over 


me. The contents of our knapsacks were spread 
about on the ground. In three minutes we were 
wet through, and so were all our things. We 
walked five miles by the path, and then came to 
the road. It rained the rest of the day. We 
went to bed at Old Crawford’s, and pushed our 
clothes outside the door; and in the afternoon I 
read the newspaper aloud, while Grasshopper 
mended my trousers beautifully, and Little Mus- 


cle went to sleep. 
Tue Eprror. 


ANSWER to Charade in last Number, — Sinbad. 











A Summer Song. 
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I wonder if these buttercups below 


Are weary with the sunlight they enfold ; 


I went to gather some not long ago 


And all the grass was shredded 0 o’er with gold. 


Say, sister, say; say, sister, say, 


Are all their shining petals strewn away ? 


4 
I heard a bobolink to-day, at noon, 


Swinging and dancing to his music rare; 


I wonder why he revels all alone, 


When other birds are hidden from the glare. 


Say, birdie, say; say, birdie, 
Will summer, all too soon, be 


be ieee away * 
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Pussy sits behind the log, — So, so, dear Mistress Pussy, 
How can she be fair? Pray tell me how do you do ? 
Then comes in the little dog — Thank you, little dog, 
Pussy, are you there ? I*m very well just now. 








